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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING A DISCIPLESHIP CULTURE FOR CURRENT 
LEADERS IN THE WALLS MEMORIAL AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH 


by 
Dairl L. Scott Jr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentors 


Phillip L. Pointer Sr., DMin 
Danielle L. Brown, DMin 
Charles E. Goodman, DMin 


This project aims to create a culture of innate and systemic discipleship for the Walls 


Memorial African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. This model will be used 


continuously to engage the church members and leaders to shift them from a meeting 
congregation to disciples committed to making disciples. The hypothesis for this project 
is if the current members of our context is trained to understand the biblical mandate and 
ecclesial value of discipleship, then they will feel more equipped to make disciples of the 


next generation. I believe that this understanding will contribute to the growth of the 


Walls Memorial community. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There has been a myriad of studies that overwhelmingly prove that churches are 
in decline. Attendance numbers have plummeted. Membership rolls have exponentially 
decreased. Some faith communities have resolved to close their doors for good. The 
Covid-19 pandemic has contributed to and perhaps has accelerated this steady regression. 
As this issue persists, it is imperative that we appropriately assess our context to 
determine if the decline is a result of the absence of discipleship. 

As members of a faith community or Christian organization, it can be easy to fall 
into the minutia of church business and ignore the Church’s purpose. This can and often 
happens when we continue in the work of the Lord in practice but not purpose. In such 
case, church services are no longer worship but rather an activity we habitually 
participate in a routine and tradition. All the many tools for discipleship become “what 
driven” rather than being “why driven.” The why of the Church will forever be to make 
disciples. 

The synergy of my context and my spiritual journey was found in discipleship. 
Systemic discipleship has been at the forefront of my life’s journey and at the core of the 
heights of the existence of the Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church. My aim in this work 
is to examine the need for discipleship in depth and spark catalytic work to shift the 
culture to being more intentional in making disciples for the Lord Jesus Christ. To 
continue in the business of Christ haphazardly without being engaged in the purpose of 
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making disciples will only expedite the decline of our context and the contemporary 
Church at large. 

Jesus Christ himself, was the model for intentional discipleship in his ministry. He 
illustrates this idea in the call of some of his initial disciples in Luke 5:1-11. This passage 
serves as the biblical foundations for this project. Jesus in his call to discipleship shows 
that he was meticulous in word and deed for the purpose of calling followers in the faith. 
He allowed them to witness his methods of adaptability to reach the diversity of crowds 
in his context. He also allowed the disciples to see how they could marry their passions 
with his divine purpose to the glory of God. This biblical foundation serves as the God 
breathed framework for shifting a culture to intentional discipleship in our context and 
beyond. 

After the exploration of the biblical text, chapter three engages how discipleship 
influenced the history and origins of the A.M.E. Zion Church. As members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the founders had a heart for growth and development of the 
people. They were able to reach more and more African Americans but were restricted in 
many ways making it impossible for them growth to continue in a healthy manner. As 
Jesus adapted in his methods, the founders of the Zion Church adapted as well and such 
vision for discipleship resulted in the birth of another sector of Protestantism. 

Chapter four examines the theological thread of discipleship. Particularly, the 
thread of Christology. Jesus is obviously the one who disciples the old and contemporary 
disciples. Since this is the apparent case, in order to make disciples of Jesus, they must be 
taught in the same manner in which Jesus taught. To do the contrary, would not allow one 


to answer in the affirmative that they are a follower of Jesus Christ. There are many who 


challenge the idea that there is any social responsibility present in Christological 
teachings. I argue that to subjugate the Gospel of Jesus Christ by limiting it to a gospel 
void of social responsibility is to fall short of following Christ and the understanding of 
what it means to be a disciple. Once we understand the heart and thought of Christ 
concerning social justice then we will be able to continue to mature as modern disciples 
of this age. 

The final foundational chapter explored how discipleship involved adaptive 
leadership. Disciples are leaders; however, to continue effectively in making disciples it 
will require the disciple maker to be adaptable. Jesus and history have shown that the 
truth of the gospel remains the same; however, the ways in which we communicate, 
implement, and embody such truth changes across time, generations, and cultures. 
Disciples of Christ do not allow the culture to influence them. However, they are used by 
the Holy Spirit to influence the culture around them for the purpose of reaching more 
followers for Christ. 

The challenge in our context is the average member of the Walls Memorial 
A.M.E. Zion Church can either not communicate what it means to be a disciple and or 
cannot identify the discipleship strategy for our church. Some do not see a need for a 
strategy. The hypothesis is if a group of leaders and laity are trained to understand the 
biblical mandate and the ecclesial value of discipleship then they will feel more equipped 
to make disciples of the next generation which will result in the growth of our church. 
We surmise that with such training the individuals who are engaged in the project will 


not only be able to communicate the meaning of discipleship with accuracy, but they will 


also be able to understand just how important it is to both the context of our faith 
community and for carrying out the purpose of Christ. 

There was an eight-week training with a core group of individuals at the Walls 
Church. The training began with a pre-assessment and ending with a post-assessment. 
The assessment measured the growth of understanding concerning biblical discipleship. 
At the end of the training, the anticipated outcome was that participants would feel more 
equipped to be intentionally engaged in making disciples for Christ. It was clear from the 
participants’ shift in mindset that a cultural shift in the context of the Walls Memorial 


Church is well underway. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

This work will examine the context of Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church. 
Walls Memorial is a historically Black church just miles from Uptown Charlotte, North 
Carolina. It has a rich history of relocations and mergers and an impressive canon of 
pastoral leadership. As the years have progressed the Walls Memorial Church has 
experienced many shifts in membership as well. Now there is a need for church growth to 
combat its slow but steady decline over the last two decades. 

The continual regression of the Walls Memorial Church, we surmise, is due to it 
not adapting its discipleship methods as the years progressed. The membership continues 
to age, and younger members are seldomly attracted or retained because the discipleship 
endeavors are relevant to a generation of the past. 

I have examined the context and considered my ministry interests and skills. I am 
passionate about my commitment to preaching the gospel. I am also very much involved 
and devoted to the traditions of the Black church, namely, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. As a husband and father of three children, my challenge is that 
my passion for preaching and ministry does not produce imbalance or have detrimental 
effects on my family. It is my hope that my children will develop a love for their role and 
maturation in the church as I did as I progressed through life. It will be necessary to 
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disciple them in ways that are culturally relevant to their current upbringing. I can 
conclude that my skills and interests align with the need for Wall Memorial’s adaptation 
of a more progressive discipleship environment and wholistic approach to ministry. The 
family environment is what attracted new members who were not biologically connected 
to the core group of founding members throughout its history. If this focus is adapted in 
its methodology to the current generation, I believe that a ministry should meet the 
spiritual needs of everyone in the family. The church should be a place where everyone is 
discipled and guided through Christian maturity throughout the many stages of life. The 
church should not only be able to speak to and serve family in the traditional sense - 
married parents and children, but it should also be a light to the variety of family 


dynamics we see today. 


Context 

Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church has a rich history. It started with a group of 
hardworking African American men and women who lived in Clawson Village in 
Charlotte, North Carolina in the late 1800s. These families have birthed generations of 
resilient children who have worked hard to keep this Methodist society in existence. This 
group has migrated twice, has grown significantly, and has maintained a reputable 
standing in the Western North Carolina Conference of the Piedmont Episcopal District of 
the A.M.E. Zion Church. 

Walls Memorial is currently located in a promising area. East Charlotte is a 
growing area near the heart of Charlotte. It is inside the 485 loop that encircles Charlotte 


and is thus situated twenty minutes or less from many of the attractions of the area, 
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including but not limited to each college and university in the city, Uptown Charlotte, and 
the professional sports venues of the city. 

It appears that while the area is growing it is also being gentrified. Increasingly, 
properties are being bought at low prices and developed into premium properties by 
White residents. Since most of the current membership of Walls Memorial do not live in 
this community, it may not affect the present congregation. However, it will affect the 
community that Walls Memorial ministers to through its established evangelism and 
outreach ministry endeavors. What will happen to these community residents remains to 
be seen. They will likely be displaced from these opportunities. Certainly, the evangelism 
and outreach strategies will need to evolve to reach the target community as time 
progresses. 

The history of Walls Memorial can be described as follows: the church was 
established on Little Hope Road in Charlotte, North Carolina. Clawson and Ingram 
families, along with other families living on Little Hope Road, worked hard to establish a 
place of worship. As they grew and relocated to a Statesville Road location in East 
Charlotte, they merged with a Western North Carolina church plant named Mother Walls 
A.M.E. Zion Church in honor of the mother of the late Bishop William Jacob Walls. 
They begin to grow as the east side of Charlotte grew. Families in the area began to join 
the ministry of Mother Walls and remained loyal down through the years. The church 
growth along with internal infrastructure issues within the building caused the 
congregation of Mother Walls to consider another relocation. 

In the east Charlotte community, more and more African American residents 


began to shape the area’s demographics. This was an issue to the Hutchinson Baptist 


Church on Bancroft Street. They decided to sell their location mainly because this 
congregation that was 100% Caucasian was in the middle of a predominantly African 
American community. The Mother Walls church saw an opportunity to purchase the 
Hutchinson Baptist Church as it appeared to be a more suitable facility in the early 1970s. 
To the disappointment of Bishop Walls, they dropped the name “Mother” and renamed 
the church Walls Memorial, still honoring the life and legacy of Bishop Walls. 

When membership of Walls Memorial is examined directly, it continued to grow 
consistently during the time of the early 1970s through the early 2000s. At its strongest, 
the church surpassed 300 congregants. Since then, it has experienced slow but steady 
decline. Many factors have led to the decrease in membership. The congregation is aging 
and therefore many have transitioned. Many of those who were reared and nurtured in the 
Mother Walls Church, even prior to the merger, are now blessed to reach favorable ages. 
The children and grandchildren of the membership of the 1970s to early 2000s era have 
largely left the church upon reaching adulthood. Additionally, many other members have 
decided to leave the ministry for a variety of reasons over the last two decades. 

It is important to note the major contributing factors to the church’s growth in its 
history. Walls Memorial, indeed, grew by adding new members. Particularly after the 
move to Statesville Avenue, the families of Clawson Village came together with the 
residents of the Statesville Road area and became what could be termed as “Loyalist.” 
These were large families of which many offspring were nurtured in the church. The core 
to the membership were then and is now the offspring of the Loyalists. Many of children 
of the Loyalist have remained connected, involved, and supportive of the church to this 


day. However, as noted previously, these children are themselves advanced in age. 


Another portion of the membership demographic are those from other areas that 
have married into the families of one of the Loyalist groups. Many have relocated and 
become members of the church from Monroe, Wadesboro, Gastonia, Salisbury, and areas 
of South Carolina because of their connections by marriage to members who grew up in 
the church. These connections have birthed other generations that can be characterized as 
descendants of the Loyalists. The church has grown from congregants coming to the area 
from surrounding cities and other parts of the country, but much of its growth has come 
from within as it were. The Loyalists of the Clawson Village Community, and those who 
joined at the Mount Calvary/Mother Walls merger on Statesville Road, typically joined 
and stayed. However, their children and grandchildren who grew up in Walls Memorial 
since the early 1970s have not stayed. 

Some have left as they were presented with occupational opportunities. Others 
have left to join other ministries that are perhaps more attractive to their preferences. 
There was a significant portion of the membership who all left at the same time because 
of their affinity for Dr. Sheldon Shipman. Dr. Shipman was assigned to Greenville 
Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church, a mere 4.2 miles from Walls Memorial. Also, there is a 
son of the Loyalists group who started his own ministry in 2008, and many in the forty- 
five to fifty-five age range demographics have chosen to join his (non-A.M.E. Zion) 
congregation. Interestingly, his first lady is also a child of Walls whose father served as 
Ministry of Kindness Steward until shortly before his death in 2008. 

In recent history, many have left due to issues within the church. For example, 
the Preacher’s Steward is a prominent role in the church. The Preacher’s Steward serves 


as the head of the Steward Board and works in concert with the Pastor and the Chair of 
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the Trustee Board to ensure the successful operation of the church. During the times 
Walls Memorial experienced the most growth, they had one tenured Preacher’s Steward. 
This steward is a descendant of the Loyalists. He served under Pastor J. T. White (1973- 
1989), Dr. Sheldon Shipman (1989-2001) and then Dr. now Bishop Bonnie Hines at the 
beginning of her tenure as pastor. This member who led the steward board for many years 
continues to play an active role on the board today, though he no longer is Preacher’s 
Steward. 

He served for decades, however, his successors who have served in that capacity 
did so for much shorter time periods. Interviewed members, who were present during that 
time and since, have unanimously indicated that the changes at this position were a direct 
result of tension with the pastor of the time. Each person that served in that position, after 
the long-tenured Preacher’s Steward mentioned above, has left the church taking their 
families with them. The current Preacher’s Steward has served for more than ten years; 
however, it is important to note that she is a descendant of the Loyalists and also the first 
woman to serve as Preacher’s Steward in Walls’ history of the last fifty years. It is also 
worth noting that when she began her tenure, no one else was willing to serve in this 
capacity including previous Preacher’s Stewards who were still members at the time. 

The current total membership is approximately 178. This totals just over a single 
hundredth of a percent of the total population in the city, not including the entire 
Charlotte Metro area. Age brackets and percentages can be described as follows: Fifty 
percent of the members are over sixty. Eleven percent are between the ages of twenty- 
two and forty and 15% are between the ages of forty and fifty. Fourteen percent of the 


membership is over the age of eighty-one. This group includes the grandchildren of the 
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Loyalists and along with the forty to fifty years of age typically carry any church 


financially. 

As stated above, 50% of the membership is over sixty years of age. This 
demographic is more engaged in the ministry of Walls Memorial than any other age 
group. While it is the largest group in the membership, an even smaller percentage of this 
group is engaged. As it relates to the youth and children demographic, their engagement 
can only be found in singing once a month, periodic liturgical dancing, and the youth lead 
the Annual Family and Friends Day celebration. Outside of these actives there is little to 
no engagement. At the height of its membership, it is worth noting that Walls Memorial 
operated a licensed day care center, and its youth ministries included a strong children’s 
choir, liturgical dance team, step troupe, regular lock-ins, youth missionary, and 
children’s church. The children’s church ministry was very recently revived as a virtual 
offering to the youth of the church and the greater Charlotte area. 

The young adult demographic has even less engagement. There are few activities 
that are catered specifically to this group. There are less than a handful of this age 
demographic that participate on key auxiliaries in the church. Reasons that forge this 
reality are that this demographic seems preoccupied with life and vocation, and they are 
not always welcomed or invited to participate in key roles. They seem to be the least 
concerned with the traditions of the church and are more so interested in simply 
witnessing a stellar worship experience with an inspiring word. The need is to engage this 
group and provide them with more opportunities to grow in Christian maturity and be 


active in Christian service. 


Pe 


With this consideration, a conclusion can be drawn that the congregation is an 
older congregation, and for it to grow and thrive there is a need for a younger 
demographic to become involved. Very few young adult and emerging adults are 
connected to the ministry. The area is populated enough for growth to be realized. The 
Charlotte metro area is one of the fastest growing areas in the country. It is a place of 
great interest to many because of the large business sector calling Charlotte home. Home 
values have recovered well since the recession of 2008-2009, and the Charlotte housing 
market is insufficient to supply its current demand for housing with homes for sale being 
snatched off the market within hours of posting in many cases. The current economy 
certainly is a key influencer; however, it is undeniable that the growth of the city 
continues at a rapid rate. The Walls Memorial Church must be strategic in its evangelism 
and discipleship approach to the community and beyond. 

A common saying is that Walls Memorial is a family church. History indeed 
reflects and supports this claim. Those that have joined and continued to support the 
ministry in the last ten to twenty years have connected because they were enamored with 
the friendly/family environment. This is without question the strength of the ministry and 
it is its established identity. While this is and has been an attraction in the past, the 
current ministry offering is not wholistic providing a beneficial Christian experience to 
each member of the family (or each age bracket) consistently. Walls Memorial 
membership and officers are a resilient group of faith believers who aim to keep the 
church going, but for the church’s legacy to continue growth in key demographic groups 


and the ministries that they prefer must occur. Walls needs to develop an attitude of 
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thriving and proactively ushering its legacy into the twenty first century, rather than 
settling for or celebrating merely surviving. 

It is also important to note that the Walls Memorial Church is very connected to 
the denomination of the A.M.E. Zion Church. As it should, it follows its connectional 
calendar, is engaged in its connectional events, and celebrates the tradition of the church. 
If one visits Walls Memorial, they will see much of what they will see at any A.M.E. 
Zion church as it relates to liturgy. Many of these items of liturgy, as advised by the 
leadership of the church at-large are non-negotiable, such as how the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Lord’s Table are observed as well as other pieces of the polity of the church. 

Many of the leaders of the Walls Memorial church plan the movements of their 
auxiliaries based on the connectional church. This is not necessarily an irrational 
approach. However, many who would potentially visit and many who are connected 
currently care less about what happens at the connectional, conference, and district levels 
and are more concerned with the local church. The need here would be to strategize how 
to do ministry that has a local focus with a connectional alignment. 

There is an obvious need to for the church to grow as it has decreased in number 
by 50% over the last decade. There are internal issues that may not be the primary cause, 
but a cause, nonetheless. There is a need for organization, structure, communications, and 
sensitivity training internally before effective positive growth can be realized. Otherwise, 
we would potentially be adding more diverse personalities to an already tense and 
unstable environment. The Loyalists are territorial in that they feel the need to be in 
leadership and making all the decisions. They may feel this way because they have seen 


the church at its best and have led the church through difficult times over the last decade 
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or two. They also provide a significant portion of the financial support to the church. The 
challenge is having these Loyalists embrace new faces, new ideas, and more modern 
ways of operating, as well as to challenge and train them with the same resilience with 
which they were taught. This should happen while accepting the valuable insight both the 
older generations and younger generations have to offer to help the church progress. 

The strong leadership and family environment are what led to the growth of the 
church in its past. The current membership who has been connected for an extensive 
period have grown fatigue with the struggle to survive and long for the day that Walls can 


get back to the strength it realized in the 1980s and 1990s. 


Ministry Journey 

I have been in the ministry since May 25, 2012. My spiritual journey had many 
influences. I have never met many of the persons that have influenced me down through 
the years. These individuals have very public and nationally renowned ministries that are 
easily followed and have proven to be beneficial to my life and the lives of many others. I 
had a wonderful example in my father who has been a pastor my entire life. His influence 
is readily seen in my personal approach to ministry. I have learned the importance of 
balance, clean living, and being a solid churchman. 

It is from my father’s influence that I learned to love to serve. For over twenty 
years, he has served as a Marshall to the Senior Bishops of the A.M.E. Zion Church in 
the Western North Carolina Conference. He has also served as the Assistant Chief of 
Protocol to the Western North Carolina Conference and is now the Chief of Protocol for 


the same. In these roles he taught me how serving the church leaders would expose me to 
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hands-on learning on how the church operates. He never taught me how to preach nor 


how to prepare or deliver a sermon. The emphasis of the teaching of my father was on 
being a servant leader. 

In my earlier years of ministry, I began to watch several nationally known 
preachers. Many of them had a life application style of preaching. They would read a 
passage of scripture then that passage was the focus of the sermon. I found this style 
impactful for me personally as did many others apparently, and I wanted to learn to do it. 
My father had a topical approach to delivering his sermons. He would preach on a theme 
(many times a “don’t do that” sermon’) and match it as best he could with a passage. I 
appreciated his gift, as did many others, and I respected his conservative and more 
traditional approach to the gospel. However, I wanted to offer a different approach. 

Not long after I began my ministerial journey, I ran across a man by the name of 
H.B. Charles, Jr. I never met him, but he influenced my preaching in the early stages of 
my ministry. He had a free podcast on preaching, and he would have conversations with 
my favorite preachers from across the country. Through him, I was introduced to the term 
“expository preaching.” This term was taught at the seminary I attended for my Master of 
Divinity program, so much so that any other form was considered unfaithful. This 
educational institution taught that topical, textual, and any other form of preaching did 
not honor the Word of God. I did not agree with that extreme position, however, I did 
devote myself at that time to becoming a strict expositor. 

As my ministry continued, I developed an earnest love for preaching. Preaching 
became my passion. I listen to someone preach every day. I was given my first pastoral 


appointment in December of 2013 and have been preaching on a weekly basis ever since. 
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In seminary, my Master of Divinity concentration was in homiletics. There I was trained 
by Southern Baptist conservatives. 

In my master’s coursework I often found myself arguing with my cohorts and 
professors on matters of equality for all, but they taught me how to preach a text. I was 
frequently enraged by their outright denial of the continuing effects of racism. I was often 
harshly critiqued and, in my opinion, graded with bias on many of my preaching 
assignments. This was because I often infused a Liberation Theology in my expositions 
of a biblical text and that was frowned upon at this seminary. 

Since I started and completed my master’s work, I have drastically grown as a 
preacher. I will not go so far as to say that I am an accomplished preacher. I am without 
question very much still in the developmental stage of my ministry as a preacher. 
However, I do take the preaching moment very seriously and have pledged my life to 
striving for excellence in this gift. 

In my earlier years, I embraced the stereotypical practice in many sects of the 
African American church that the preacher should close with a climatic celebration. 
Coupling that strategy with my mediocre gift of singing provided me with many 
opportunities early in my ministry. It may be the primary factor that contributes to the 
ministerial opportunities that I have been presented with to-date. In the A.M.E. Zion 
Church, preachers who can “whoop” are few and far between, and anyone who can is 
often uplifted and used for a variety of occasions. 

In December of 2017, I was invited to Victory Night at the Mid-Winter Meeting 
of the entire A.M.E. Zion Church in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This is one of the 


biggest nights of the year for the denomination. Every year, the Board of Bishops would 
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call a nationally known preacher outside of the denomination to be the keynote speaker. 
For some reason, I was selected in 2017. 

It was a nerve-wrecking experience. I believe the Lord blessed the time of sharing 
without question; however, I felt that the entire ballroom of thousands of people from 
across the country was literally there waiting for me to “whoop” and close. This may not 
be altogether true, but it seemed that the audience response to my content was, “Yeah, 
yeah, yeah, that’s all good, but hurry up and shut it down.” 

I embraced the moment satisfied and met the expectation of celebration. I vowed 
to not let that one facet of my preaching skill set, that frankly is not superior to the others, 
define my preaching style. Consequently, over the last few years, I have not run from nor 
neglected my celebratory tradition, but I have refused to limit myself to that portion of 
the preaching moment. I have attempted to produce messages that can stand anywhere in 
any setting. 

I suffered in my last charge keeping this commitment. My last charge was a 
traditional church in the country of Tobaccoville, North Carolina. Many in that 
congregation came to church to shout and not necessarily to grow. There were times 
where there was no “celebration” in my weekly sermons, and the members would 
seriously ask if something was wrong with me. At times when there were weeks on end 
where I did not “celebrate” in our traditional sense, the members would accuse me of 
only “showing out” on the road. This was challenging and discouraging, but I held strong 
to my convictions and continued my pursuit to be a better all-around preacher. I began to 
see spiritual growth in the membership and the younger demographic in the church grew. 


By this, I was encouraged. 
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Recently in my preaching, I have made minor shifts in my approach. I am not sure 
how to label my style of preaching at this moment. I hope to be able to do so in the future 
and maybe apply this method to some form of publication. To do this, much more 
experience, development, and refining will need to be realized before such a project can 
began to be produced; however, the dream is there. 

If I were forced to label my interest and style of preaching, I would say it is close 
to an infusion of a narrative style of exposition. The approach to the text is the same in 
that I want to explain it the way the original author intended. However, the dynamics of 
delivery are more subtle movements that follow what Eugene Lowery calls a “homiletical 
plot.” Certainly, as growth continues to happen, and it must, my modes and methods will 
continue to evolve. 

I would also characterize my approach to ministry as an evolving traditionalist. I 
absolutely adore many of the traditions of our denomination and the African American 
church by and large, while I also embrace fresh, new ways of thinking about and sharing 
the Gospel. I love the traditional hymns of the church. In fact, if I am leading a song, it is 
most likely to be a hymn. My current lead musician is always sitting on edge wondering 
how I am going to take the theme of the sermonic selection to bridge it into a short 
sharing of a hymn. In the same vein, I love all genres of music, “old school gospel 
music,” contemporary music, gospel hip hop, etc. 

In our tradition, we typically wear clergy vestments during the preaching moment. 
I embrace that tradition. I love wearing robes and desire to have many more than I 
currently possess. However, my attire varies. One Sunday I may be fully vested, another I 


may have a black suit and an all-black tie, and the next I may be in a T-shirt, denim jeans, 
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and sneakers. That is to say that while I celebrate my traditions, Iam not bound by them 
and am always seeking opportunities to be somewhat progressive or at the very least 
relevant to the age in which I am called to serve. 

My focus has always been preaching. Even in this pursuit of a doctoral degree, I 
was led to choose a focus group that concentrated on preaching. Engaging and growing 
congregations through creative pastoral preaching and leadership models is what I have 
selected as my focus and is exactly what I endeavor to do. It is aligned with my passion 
and my developing skill set and will meet the need of my current context. 

The Walls Memorial Church certainly needs to be more engaged. When the 
church grew in the past, the members by and large were engaged if not engulfed in the 
ministry happenings. There are nostalgic photos shared of significant numbers in every 
age bracket participating in some form of the ministries of the church. The engagement of 
the membership is the fuel to a strong and vibrant church that offers wholistic ministry to 
the community. 

Walls Memorial also has a need and potential to grow in membership in that it has 
experienced steady decline over the last decade. It is in a prime area for ministry. In our 
current climate, church is different. Opportunities for growth are not limited to church 
attendance in the building because the building is closed. There is then a need for the 
church to evolve embracing ministerial practices that can be carried out virtually to 
continue in the mission. 

Creative pastoral preaching is a skill that needs to be developed. I try to plan my 
preaching; however, my creativity needs improvement. I typically preach through a book 


of the Bible, follow the Christian calendar of our Methodist tradition, or follow our 
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Methodist Lectionary. To foster and promote growth, this area of my ministry must 
become a focus to meet the needs of the congregation and potential members. 

My leadership experience also continues to develop and will be challenged in the 
coming years. Leadership is arguably best learned experientially. I am six months into a 
new pastoral appointment of the largest church I have ever held membership of or served 
as pastor. In the past, I have served small churches with great leadership where all I had 
to do was preach. My currently appointment is different. The current context is one with 
a waning and outdated leadership culture requiring me to draw upon my evolving servant 


leader and pastoral skills on a regular basis to actively manage church operations. 


Synergy 

When the context of Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church is analyzed, several 
things are immediately clear. Its history shows that it was once much stronger than it is 
now. The reasons for growth can be attributed to, first, long tenured pastors who earned 
the respect and trust of the membership body. Second, loyalty and unity were readily 
identified within the congregation and the members were focused on moving the ministry 
forward. Finally, their discipleship methods had a family church focus in a culture where 
families place church at the top of their priority list. In the past, our context was skilled 
with providing ministry opportunities for the entire family that made the church attractive 
to visitors and potential members looking for a church home. 

It is also clear that the church has aged. Those that were once the life and vitality 
of the membership are now the elders who may not display that same level of energy. 


They do what is necessary for the church to survive, but the church needs to reach out 
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adapt to reach the next generation. Of course, outreach should be extended to all, but it 
should certainly be strategic in reaching out to a younger demographic. Only 15% of our 
congregation fall within age range of twenty-five to fifty. 

The church needs to stay true to its identity as a family church that meets the 
spiritual needs of its members and its community. It also needs to embrace its heritage by 
celebrating and educating others of its history, African American history. It must hold 
true the traditions of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church that we may be found 
compliant and complicit with our connectional church. This all can be achieved while 
simultaneously seeking progressive opportunities for growth and relevancy in this post- 
modern world. Analyzing the culture and climate to learn how to adapt to becoming more 
relevant is necessary. 

My personal and ministerial development is steeped in my quest to be a 
meaningful and impactful preacher and pastor. My education attained and the training I 
am pursuing in this program will certainly inform and enhance my current skill set to 
meet the needs of my context. I am hopeful that I can learn and execute creative pastoral 
preaching plans that will produce spiritual growth of individuals, as well as the overall 
spiritual growth of the church body. Through scriptural teaching and preaching, 
hopefully, there will be an insatiable urge to walk with and learn more about God and 
how to serve a community of faith. 

I will seek to learn in this program about those who have successfully led similar 
contexts. I will pursue the work of scholars and practitioners who have shared this 
interest and focus on how spiritual and leadership principles can be applied to my context 


at Walls Memorial. 
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Creative preaching of topical, expositional, and other thematic series could foster 
growth within the church. Appropriate discipleship methods and leadership models could 
also enhance growth with emphasis on the entire family and strategic focus on the young 
adult demographic. I believe deep within, that I am called to bridge generational gaps. I 
am hopeful that my research, methods developed, and practices will aid me in fulfilling 
that call in my current context of ministry. 

To make my aim towards the project more focused, I will consider working on a 
project that infuses the identity of the context, that has been established for generations, 
the need for my context which is growth, specifically in a particular age bracket, and my 
current context personally. The central theme is family. History points to the church 
being most successful when family needs were met at the local church. It has also been 
stated by the current members that the family environment was the draw joining or 
maintaining the membership at Walls. This approach is fitting, because not only am I 
trying to be faithful in leading a church, but I also need to be faithful in leading my 
family (a wife and three kids ages six, five and one). 

I will aim to engage and grow the congregation through creative and pastoral 
preaching and leadership models that promote discipleship for the present age. In this 
program I will explore how the Bible speaks evolving discipleship. 

Then I will investigate, through this program, how the discipleship then is 
addressed in and throughout church history. Answers to the questions of how this theme 
was addressed in the early church up to current time and how this has been an emphasis 
in our denomination will be sought after. Through this program theological research on 


this theme of strengthening the family will be studied. 
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This could be key to creating a new generation of Walls Loyalists — first to God 


but also to the Walls Memorial Church. It may perhaps encourage those without 
appropriate understanding of discipleship dynamics that there is hope and comfort for 
them that can be found by connecting to our church the culture of the day. I will not only 
be the researcher in this project, but I will also be a participant in the research and will be 
able to assess how this project affects my congregations as well as my own family. 

I intend to examine scripture for the healthy discipleship models. Once I can 
identify and interpret what God says in his Word about discipleship, I then can create 
clear principles to communicate through preaching moments to foster a healthy 
discipleship model at the Walls Memorial Church. From there perhaps I can research 


leadership models that will help facilitate this endeavor. 


Conclusion 

The Walls Memorial Church is a great congregation with 136 years of rich 
history. The fact that this faith group has survived this long is a testament to God’s grace 
down through the years coupled with hard working faith leaders who were established at 
the beginning and were able to produce generations of stability through their work. It has 
grown and now it is in a state of decline. The membership core are primarily children or 
grandchildren of the Loyalist group that have been explained throughout this chapter. The 
problem is so many of these children and grandchildren have left and those who have 
stayed are burned out from long tenures of service through times of adversity. 

There is a need to restore and revitalize the adaptive discipleship methods that 


made this church so attractive at its peak. Strategies must be developed to produce, guard, 
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and protect the motives of making disciples. We must develop and prepare younger 
generations to be leaders in the community, leaders in the church, to embrace the 
traditions and heritage of the church all while remaining progressive, relevant and in 
touch with the times of post modernity. 

My skills, gifts, and passions align with this study. I am a preacher and pastor, but 
I am also a husband and father. I want to be a part of a religious context where my family 
does not feel in competition but in collaboration with the vision. I want to develop an 
environment where my family enjoys church and serving God. My calling to bridge 
generational gaps, my charge to celebrate tradition, and my pledge to serve the present 
age will all be at work in this project. We will examine and research how to develop a 
wholistic ministry under the idealistic umbrella of the adaptive leadership and 
discipleship. 

If young adult, youth, and children are not being retained or attracted to the 
church context then the church will need to focus on a wholistic approach to ministry that 
speaks to their generation with cultural observations. I propose that a key piece of 
implementing this project will be creative preaching. Preaching that will be employed 
will focus on being biblically grounded and effectively communicating the truth of God 
with integrity. Preaching that reaches the total person and every person will be the focus 
of this project. 

This current strange time of pandemic and sociopolitical unrest, although it 
presents unique challenges the church has never faced before, also presents unique 
opportunities for this project. Traditionally, the local church has served the community in 


its immediate proximity. Over time this was made more difficult because the active 
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members are not residents of the church’s surrounding neighborhoods and because the 
demographics of the neighborhood have changed. Given the gentrification that is 
becoming more and more obvious in the area that surrounds the church, our target 
audience may not be geographically adjacent to the church, a challenge for sure. 
However, this is an obvious opportunity to reach out virtually to meet them as we have 
been forced to do since March 2020. 

Not only are we currently streaming Sunday services, but we also hold church 
school, weekly Bible study, prayer service, and children church via zoom. Like many 
other organizations and businesses, we can further our reach and establish our ministry 
and church family via a digital platform, potentially connecting with and building lasting 
relationships with a much broader audience than would be available to us through 
traditional methods of ministry outreach. Workshops, Bible studies, along with other 
preaching and teaching opportunities can be leveraged to ministry not only to current 
Walls members but also to almost anyone in the Charlotte metro area and beyond. 

To initiate this project and accurately set my emphases, I will issue surveys and 
questionnaires to learn the quest for understanding of discipleship. I will seek to discover 
how we can share the gospel effectively and adaptively, how we can engage each age 
group within the ministry, and how we can equip each age group to share their faith in 


efforts to produce more disciples for the kingdom of God to the Glory of God. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The passage for this study is Luke 5:1-11. This chapter will analyze this passage 
closely and carefully. It is the contention of this chapter that Jesus embraces adaptive 
leadership to reach as many as possible and in his disciple making methods, he was 
meticulous in ensuring communicating what discipleship is and the value of its 
significance. This passage is known as the call of Simon Peter. In the passage, Jesus 
teaches a crowd following him from Peter’s boat. He then performs a miracle and calls 
Peter to follow him. The initial position of this chapter is that this passage shows the 
modern reader how Jesus expects Christians to make disciples. As it relates to the context 
of Walls Memorial, this passage provides biblical principles on effective ecclesiology 
through discipleship. 

Luke was a Christian convert under the influence of Paul, and he became a 
companion of Paul. He was a physician by trade and was trained by Paul in the law. He 
was not a disciple, nor had he ever seen the Lord in the flesh; however, through a variety 
of sources, mainly Mark, Q, and a special source, Luke was able to comprise the Third 


Gospel.' He was a second or third-generation Christian, well educated, and a 


' Michael Wolter, The Gospel According to Luke (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2016), 5, 
https://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=46978 16. 
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sophisticated Greek writer. Throughout the Gospel, Luke shows his ability to be a 


versatile writer as he shifts back and away from Roman “common language to a more 
refined Greek literary style.” 

Luke by his own admission, informs the reader that the work presented in his 
writing is not his own work. It is a compilation of works cited from other sources after a 
careful investigation of those sources. His aim in this writing is to provide “a proper 
sequence” of the life, works, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The method or 
product of research that Luke presents aids the reader in readily identifying him as a 
historian.* 

Many have remained skeptical about the author of the Third Gospel and in such 
skepticism have challenged the attribution of a specific Luke. Some commentators 
maintain the position that the modern reader is unable to connect a specific name to the 
Third Gospel writer. This position rests on the undeniable fact of, just as the other 
contributions to the gospel quartet, the Third Gospel does not include a name in the title 
nor the gospel itself. Due to this reality, some minimize the significance of identifying the 
author as an influence on the reading and interpretation of the gospel.’ To the contrary, 
being aware of the author of the Third Gospel is key to the theology of the book. 


Respectable evidence is available that points to a Lukan authorship. 


? Stephanie Buckhanon Crowder and Brian K. Blount, The Gospel of Luke, True to Our Native 
Land: An African American New Testament Commentary (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2007), 159. 


3 David Freedman, The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, vol. 4 (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 2008), 398. 


4 Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke, The New International Commentary on the New Testament 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1997), ProQuest eBook Central, 
https://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4860168. 
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It is true. The author of the Third Gospel excludes his name and shares minimal 
information about himself within the contents of the writing. He does, however, refer to 
himself twice in the prologue of the Gospel. It is also in this prologue that we can 
conclude that the author of the Third Gospel is a man, due to the use of the masculine 
participle. The “he” grammatical analysis of the writing implicitly highlights the 
impossibility of female authorship.> 

Lukan authorship is widely accepted and stands on three key factors: (1) There is 
little doubt among New Testament scholars that the author of the Third Gospel is also the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, (2) New Testaments references in Pauline Epistles 
acknowledge that Luke was a companion of Paul, and (3) Patristic writers in the first four 
Christian centuries consistently claim Luke to be the author.° 

The first mention of the name Luke, as the contributing author of the Third 
Gospel is discovered in the fourth century as an inscription or a subscription to the gospel 
itself. The reference found was “according to Luke” and was found in the other Gospel 
accounts as well. This “‘according to” attachment occurred at the earliest time in history 
where two of the gospels existed together.’ 

The most concrete testimony used as evidence for a Lukan authorship of the Third 
Gospel comes from the Church Father, Irenaeus. Irenaeus, in his treatise Against 


Heresies, writes, “And Luke, however, the companion of Paul, has compiled the gospel 


5 Francois Bovon, Luke 1: A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 1:1-9:50 (Minneapolis, MN: 
Augsburg Fortress, 2002), 71, https://muse-jhu-edu.dtl.idm.oclc.org/chapter/1804861. 


® James Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2015), 33, ProQuest eBook Central, 
https://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=4859875. 


7 Wolter, The Gospel According to Luke, 5, 
https://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=46978 16. 
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preached by that one in a book.”® 


Also, by way of the Muratorian Canon, another clear 
quote is discovered in church history, “The third book of the Gospel is that of Luke.” 
Other Patristic Christian writers also affirm a Lukan authorship such as Tertullian, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Origen.'° 

With Irenaeus and Markschies leading the way, the tradition of the church has 
resolved the authorship of both the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles to have 
been written by Luke, the companion of Paul. We learn of his relationship with Paul 
explicitly from passages in the New Testament also attributed to Paul, (Col. 4:14, 2 Tim. 
4:11, Phil. 24)."! 

The tension of a Lukan authorship has been highlighted in that there is an absence 
Pauline Theology addressed, featured, or even hinted at in the Acts of the Apostles. Some 
suggest that for an apprentice of Paul to have written a Christian document there must be 
some semblance of Pauline concepts found in the document. Yet, some of the major 
tenets of Pauline Theology such as Christology and eschatology are not found 
indoctrinated in the narrative nor are, they attached to the literary profile of Paul. 
Edwards offers help with this tension when he suggests, “differences between the Paul of 


the Acts and the Paul of the Epistles argue in favor of Luke association with Paul” and 


consequently his contribution to the Third Gospel.!* The remainder of this study will 


8 Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 33. 
° Wolter, The Gospel According to Luke, 5. 
0 Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 33. 
'! Wolter, The Gospel According to Luke, 5. 


2 Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 33. 
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provide an overview of the context, details of the narrative, and theological conclusion 


about this passage as it relates to the context of Walls Memorial. 


Historical Context 

The importance of authorship should be acknowledged in the interpretation of 
Luke 5:1-11 because knowing the author is key to analyzing the historical context of the 
passage itself. It requires thorough examination to conclude the historical context of the 
Third Gospel, because like details of authorship, contents do not hint at a date of 
composition. There is information that allows us to begin the investigation from the 
prologue of Luke (1:1) where he indicates that there are several accounts of the Gospel 
written prior to this Gospel. Given this information and the conclusion that the earliest 
Gospel, the Gospel of Mark, can be dated approximately sixty-five (plus or minus five 
years), it is concluded that the Gospel of Luke is written after that date." 

Evidence supports that the Gospel of Luke was written at least a decade after the 
Gospel of Mark, in the late seventies. The contents of the gospel (specifically 19:43-44 
and 21:20-24) indicates that Luke is aware of the fall of Jerusalem. Details of the Jewish 
war or at least reflections on that war do not appear anywhere in the Gospel. Since the 
Jewish war took place in years sixty-six through seventy, some suggest that the Gospel of 
Luke must have been written prior to the ending of the war in seventy. '* 

There are several key facts that refute this earlier date for the Gospel of Luke. 


First, there is a mentioning in the prologue (1:1) of the production of many accounts. 


'3 Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 37. 


4 Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 37. 
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Edwards correctly presupposes that since there are so many accounts then the period of 
time could be decades.'> This would make the case for a late 70s date of composition, 
presuming Mark was written in the early to mid-60s. Secondly, Pauline literature is 
concluded to having been composed in the 50s and there is no reference, mention, or 
insinuation of any Gospel in Pauline literature this also points to a later date of 
composition for the Gospel of Luke. Third, Luke appears to not be as familiar with the 
Apostle James as he is with John. This likely is because Luke wrote after the death of 
James in the early to mid-60s after which John was more renowned than any other 
apostle apart from Peter. The most decisive evidence for a post-70s date for the Gospel of 
Luke Edwards points out in this wise: 
References to the impending destruction of Jerusalem in 19:43-44 and especially 
21:20-24, with the description of a Roman defense perimeter (circumvallation), 
the encirclement of Jerusalem by Roman armies, and the subjugation and 
“trampling by Gentiles” (21-24), seem to presuppose the sacking of Jerusalem by 
Roman Tenth Legion (Fretensis) in 70.!° 
This means then, the composition of this book must have been certainly after seventy. 
When the Jewish war events are acknowledged, and it must be closer to the late 70s if 


since we conclude it was written at least a decade after the first Gospel (Mark) in sixty- 


five. 


Canonical and Literary Context 
The Gospel of Luke is one of the Synoptic Gospels. It is placed third in the 


Cannon after the other two Synoptic Gospel writers, Matthew, and Mark. While Luke 


'S Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 37. 


‘6 Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 37. 
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may have used similar sources as the other two synoptics, and perhaps even the synoptics 
themselves, in his research, there is a clear distinction in style, approach, and emphasis in 
the Lukan account, as opposed to the others. 

The Gospel of Luke is strategically placed in the cannon in the Gospel section of 
the New Testament as a concluding synoptic, just before the Gospel according to John. 
One perspective is that this is fitting, in that Luke compiles his findings and his sources to 
provide a reliable account. 

When we consider the query of genre concerning the Gospel of Luke, this work is 
unique in that it is a two-volume work (Luke-Acts). It is without question narrative. 
Internal evidence in its contents and its style makes it a clear narrative. Some have 
suggested that the two volumes bear a resemblance to a Hellenistic Novel. Others have 
suggested that it is more of a Hellenistic Historiography, Biography or even a Jewish 
Apology. The most evidence concerning the literary type of the Gospel of Luke 
overwhelmingly point to this Gospel being a historical work. !7 

The Gospel of Luke reflects many of the stylistic concepts of other historical 
writings such as his use of a prologue to initiate the narrative. Secondly, typical to 
historical writings is his statement of purpose in that he has critically handled sources 
prior to his current writing. This allowed him, after doing extensive personal research to 
compose his sustained and sequential historical account. Not only is it a historical 
account of the life of Jesus (Luke), but it is a gospel narrative of how this historical figure 


fits in the history of the world. He is the only contributor to the New Testament to present 


'7 Freedman, The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, 406. 
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chronological references for vital events (cf. Lk. 1:5; 2:1—2; 3:1—2;). These events clearly 


and sequentially are movements to the gospel from one to the other.!® 


In Gospel Context 

The pericope of this study is Luke 5:1-11. Our passage is a very descriptive scene 
where there is a particular event explained and connected to the calling of the first 
disciples. This event essentially initiates the ministry of Jesus and serves as a basis of his 
purpose in discipleship. 

The movements that lead to our passage are evidently sequential, meaningful, and 
purposeful to the theology of the gospel. The movements prior to our passage provide 
meaning and credence to why this historical figure is significant in history. The 
movements after our passage chronicle the happenings of this figure from the beginning 
of his ministry to end of his life on earth. 

Luke is every detailed and descriptive in his presentation of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus (1:5-2:52). He highlights many characters of the story and how they 
are connected to the story of Jesus relationally, religiously, and historically. In this 
section there are many theological overtones that point to Old Testament references 
found in the announcements, birthing scenes, locations, and celebration. 

Luke shifts from the focusing on the birth and childhood of Jesus to chronicling 
the events of adulthood as Jesus prepares for ministry (3:1-4:13). In this block of the 
gospel, Luke builds on the foundation he lays in the prior section of the narrative. The 


characters of relation garner their significance (from the readers perspective) as Luke 


'8 Freedman, The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, 406. 
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highlights the ministry of John and his role in the preparation of the ministry of Jesus. 
Jesus is introduced. A genealogy is given. Then Jesus is tempted in the wilderness just 
before his ministry begins. 

Jesus, then, after divulging his mission and purpose, becomes engaged in a roving 
ministry in the land of the Jews (4:43-44). Then Luke follows up this block of the 
narrative with six episodes, one of which is our passage of examination.!? Luke 5:1-11 is 
traditionally known as the call of the first disciples. However, throughout the next few 
episodes in this section of the gospel, the disciples are vaguely present or even perhaps 
absent. Luke places emphasis on the calling of the first disciples to highlight the social 
implications and characteristics of the people whom Jesus would associate with and how 
his associates responded to the ministry and acts of Jesus.”° 

In the next section of the gospel is where we find our passage. Jesus begins his 
ministry in Galilee, is rejected in his hometown of Nazareth, begins to preach in 
Capernaum and gains notoriety from the public, then he calls his first disciples. He 
continues his early public ministry; and, in so doing, he is focusing on developing his 


disciples by teaching them his ways and showing them how to have a heart for ministry.! 


'° Green, The New International Commentary on the New Testament, 147. 
°° Green, The New International Commentary on the New Testament, 147. 


1 Green, The New International Commentary on the New Testament, 245-246. 
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Structure of the Passage 


Table 1. Structure of Luke 5:1-11 


Verses Scene Content 
1-2 Setting Jesus is teaching at the Lake of Gennesaret. Crowds of 
people begin eagerly and urgently to come to listen to his 
teaching. 
3 Scene |: Rising | Jesus sees two boats at the seashore. He chooses the boat 
Action that belonged to Simon and asked him to put out a short 
distance from the shore. 
4-5a Scene 2: When Jesus finish speaking, he tells Simon to go further 
Problem into the shore into deeper water where he will be able to let 


his net down for a catch. Simon answers first by calling 
him Master, then explaining his into the night struggle and 
result of catching no fish. 


5b Scene 3: Simon finally obeys the command despite his negative 
Climax attitude toward the instructions. 

Verse Scene Context 

6-7 Scene 4: Result | When they let down their nets, they caught so many fish 


and that their nets were tearing. They signaled to their 
partners in the other boat to come to help them. They came 
and filled both boats so that they were in danger of 


sinking. 
8-10a Scene 5: Simon fell at the feet of Jesus. He acknowledges that he is 
Reaction not worthy to be in the presence of Jesus and asks him to 


go away. Everyone at the scene was amazed at the result. 
Luke (acting as a narrator) introduces James and John as 


the partners. 
10b-11 Scene 6: Jesus comforts Simon and tells him that what he has done 
Ending with fish he will now do with people. Peter then leaves 


everything he has at the seashore and followed Jesus 


There is chiastic structure to Luke 5:1-11. He skillfully tells the story beginning at 
the boat, having Jesus speak, Peter speaks, then making the story’s way back to the boat. 


A. The boat goes out in the lake and Jesus teaches (v.3) 
B. Jesus tells Simon to catch fish (v.4) 
C. Simon speaks to Jesus in defense and faith (v 5.) 
D. The miraculous catch of fish (vv. 6-7) 
C!. Simon speaks to Jesus in contrition (vv. 8-9) 
B'. Jesus tells Simon to catch people (v.10) 
A!. The boat returns to shore, and the disciples follow Jesus.” 


>? Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 145. 
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As illustrated in the figure above, the passage of Luke 5:1-11 is undoubtedly narrative in 
form. It can be divided in two six scenes: setting, rising action, problem, climax, result, 
reaction, and ending. It appears that look uses this moment in the historical life of Jesus, 
to emphasize the commencement of his ministry and call of his followers. In 
contemporary literary works, the climax of the narrative generally is realized at the end of 
the literary flow. As displayed in the diagrams above, chiastic structures commonly 
utilized in ancient prose appear in the center of the narrative and the beginning and end 
points are connected.” 

The setting establishes this pericope as an event in history, following the flow of 
the intentions of Luke as a historical reporter apologist. In scene two through scene four, 
Luke exercises his gift in story telling as he purposes moves through an event that points 
to the conclusion and point of adding this scene to the gospel. What happens in time and 
why it happens (or why it is used in the gospel) are links to the overall purpose of the 
passage. Jesus is teaching people. Jesus then teaches Simon but what he taught Simon, 
specifically, is what he will ultimately and theologically teach Simon over the course of 
the next three years of his life. 

Luke is very intentional here. He aims to explain to his audience the appropriate 
response to the ministry of Jesus, obedience. In the initial call of the first disciples, we 
see Simon capitulate to the will of Jesus, confessions of his sinfulness in the presence of 
Jesus, and the devotion to follow Jesus. This is a direct contrast to prior episodes where 


the crowds were amazed by the signs but not readily willing to follow.”* The ending of 


3 Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 145. 


4 Green, The New International Commentary on the New Testament, 246. 
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this scene is a continuation of the narrative. This final scene, however, is the launching 
pad of what is to come. Jesus tells Peter to follow him. The next major section of the 


entire gospel describes where Simon would be following. 


Detailed Analysis of Luke 5:1-11 

5:1-2 — Setting: The passage beings with Jesus teaching at Lake Gennesaret. Luke 
makes it a point to mention where this historical event would occur. However, he calls it 
here (Matt. 14:34 and Mk. 6:53 are the only other scriptural mentions) Lake Gennesaret 
yt| Vevvnoapét. The Lake Gennesaret reference here is the significant to Luke and he 
uses this as a means ingeniously sharing this story. 

This body of water was more popularly known as the Sea of Galilee. There was a 
district on the west shore of the Sea of Galilee known as the Gennesaret Plain.”° It has a 
myriad of names throughout biblical antiquity. In the Old Testament it was known as the 
Sea of Chinnereth (Num. 34:11). It was also, in the Gospel of John known as the Sea of 
Tiberias (Jn. 6:1,23: 21:1).”° This miracle of the loaves that fed the five thousand took 
place on the east plain, which is described as a desert place. Contrarily, the west shore 
and the Plain of Gennesaret was plentiful and productive. This land was the most 
delightful spots in Palestine.”’ 

Jewish Historian Josephus says “Such is the fertility of the soil that it rejects no 


plant, and accordingly all are here cultivated by the husbandman, for so genial is 
the air that it suits every variety. The walnut, which delights beyond other trees in 


°5 FR, L. Cross and Elizabeth A. Livingstone, eds., The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 
(Oxford, NY: Oxford University Press, 2005), 666. 
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a wintry climate grows here luxuriantly, together with the palm, which is 
nourished by the heat, and near to these are figs and olives to which a milder 
atmosphere has been assigned. Not only does Nature in her ambition here nourish 
fruits of opposite climes, but she maintains a continual supply of them.” 
Luke had the extravagance of this area in mind most assuredly and strategically uses 
reality to highlight the events of the scene. This scene took place in a location where 
many came for the exceptional produce, quality of life for the beast, and the most exotic 
fish. It was populated with fishing villages, tourist venues, and high-quality drinking 
water.”’ It is noteworthy, that Jesus influences the appalling circumstances of fisherman 
being unproductive in a place of productivity. 

Luke also makes it a point to mention of the actions of the crowd. It was no secret 
as to what Jesus was doing in and around Capernaum. News traveled; and thus, Jesus has 
now a crowd that has come with the expectation to be amazed. The crowd grows and the 
amount of people naturally would make it difficult for everyone to hear. As a result, the 
crowd begins to press in émtkeio8a1 on him.*” They begin to advance toward a boundary, 
they begin to impose into the personal space of Jesus so that they can hear the word of 
God. 

The phrase “the word of God” ‘O Adyoc tod Beod has its first mention of the 
gospel here. This phrase was commonly used to as an expression of a mysterious image 


of a person or a picture of a famous painter; however, Luke here uses it to describe the 


mystery of what Jesus was teaching. “The Word of God” grew increasingly in the early 


8 Hastings et al., A Dictionary of the Bible, 149. 
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Christian traditional language.*! People from surrounding areas would come to be 
astonished by this enigmatic word of God. 

“Washing their nets” étAvvov ta diktva here means that the fishermen oidédAtEic 
or “the sea-folk” had ended their attempts to take in fish. They were preparing to retire 
for the day, and they began to wash and hang up the nets for drying.*” The use of the 
plural form of the net is due to the type of net the sea-folk were likely using. They were 
using the trammel net, which consisted of three very complex layers that necessitated 
cleaning after usage because not only would fish be caught in the net, but silt and 
seaweeds would also. It was this net that was the only net useful for fishing on the Sea of 
Galilee in ancient times. It was designed to allow fish to pass through the first layer but 
were trapped in when trying to make an escape they would “push” the inner fine-mesh 


net through the outer wide-mesh net and would be caught by the sea-folk.** 


5:3 — Scene 1: Rising Action 

“Put out a little way from the shore” émavayayeiv appears only in Matthew 21:18 
and here in the passage. Jesus distances himself from the crowd and uses Simon’s boat as 
an aquatic podium to continue to disseminate the word of God to the masses. Plummer 
uses an analogy from the passage to explain the purpose of Jesus in that he is throwing 


the net of the Gospel over His hearers.*4 Jesus sees Simon and recognizes him. Jesus, not 
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long ago in the Gospel (4:38-39) healed Simon’s mother-in-law, so acquaintances had 


been met. Simon likely felt indebted to Jesus for the sake of his mother-in-law, so he 
without question acquiesces to the request of Jesus to use his boat.*> In the boat itself 


Jesus assumes the traditional seated posture of a rabbinical figure. 


5:4-5a — Scene 2: Problem 

Luke begins to build the suspense of the narrative with great tension between the 
characters. The problem is Simon and his partners have coupled their expertise with their 
appropriate equipment to catch fish in a place where an abundance of fish was located; 
and they were unable to make a catch. Next, he receives instruction from Jesus to do what 
he had been trying to do, to no avail. Simon, obviously, is disappointed about the night 
shift failure that he had just endured. 

Jesus then, finishes speaking with the crowd and then in turn begins to speak with 
Simon who is presumably the commander of the boat. He directs the commander to direct 
the sea-folk to sail out into the deep water (Bd00c). The phrase “let down your net for a 
catch” (yaAdou Teta diktva DU sic Gypav) implies the act of catching will be 
successful. He does not say, “try it again.” Jesus gives him instruction with an implied 


outcome.*° 


35 Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke, 146. 
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5:5b — Scene 3: Climax 


The evidence of the night before and the instruction of the day of provides great 
tension for Simon. He hears the directives of Jesus yet knows what has recently 
happened. Simon addresses Jesus as Master (Emtotata) which provides further evidence 
of their acquaintance. It also reveals the attitude of Simon toward Jesus, Simon is a 
servant and Jesus is a lord.*” The word used for master is exclusively used by disciples or 
near-disciples. It is comparable of Rabbi (papi) which is a word that Luke avoids 
altogether. It also is equivalent to teacher (616G0KaA0c) which Luke expresses to be used 
by non-disciples. Here is evidence of Lukan bias in his sourcing.** Luke resolves this 
tension by explaining Simon’s obedience (Yet if you say so, I will let down the nets). 

The suspense grows as the reader would obviously want to know what will 
happen. Much information has been given about the circumstances. It appears likely that 
since there is no environmental change in the location, a similar result would be incurred. 
After all, Simon was not a neophyte in the trades of the sea. A case could be made, aside 
from the fact that Jesus was no ordinary man, Simon would be more versed in the arts of 


the sea than would Jesus. Yet, Simon obeys. 


5:6-7 — Scene 4: Result 
Simon is able, after adhering to the command of Jesus, to haul in so many fish 
that assistance is required for containment. The phrase their nets “were beginning to 


break” dtspproosto is in the imperfect tense, which means they had not met the breaking 


37 Crowder and Blount, The Gospel of Luke, 164. 
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point, but they were threatening the breaking threshold. They were tearing. The fish was 


successfully placed in the boat; however, the boat also began to sink. The assistance from 
the partners prevented sinking and further damage to the nets.*? “The partners” (uétoyoc) 
were not far from Simon and Jesus because they were able to execute communication 
through signaling (katavev@). The word here for signaling means to correspond 
inaudibly by gestures or signs.*° The nets did not tear enough for the fish to escape; 


however, the inner layers of the trammel net was ruining as the scene progressed.*! 


5:8-10a — Scene 4: Reaction 

Up until this point in the passage, Luke calls one of main characters of the 
narrative, Simon. Here, he calls him Simon Peter. Throughout the gospel of Luke, we see 
shifts in how he references this character. According to John (1:42), Jesus changes the 
name of this character from Simon to Cephas (translated Peter) when they first meet. 
Luke assumes that his readers are aware of the interaction. However, he tags this 
character with the label of Simon only from first mention until Luke 6:14. There, after he 
refers to him exclusively as Peter through the rest of the of the gospel, unless he is 
recording a conversation or a mentioning of someone else speaking of or speaking to 
Peter.” 

“He fell down at Jesus’ knees,” is how the NRSV translates this phrase. In the 


original Greek manuscript, Jesus (Inood) can be characterized syntactically in the 


» Blight, An Exegetical Summary of Luke 1-11, 186. 
40 Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, 203. 
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genitive or dative case. The NRSV obviously take the genitive case, with Simon 


assuming the position of humility at the level of the knees of Jesus, as Jesus is sitting on 
the boat. This translation does not miss the meaning of Luke as he is describing Simon 
Peter engaged in an act acknowledging Jesus as his superior. In this passage, Jesus 
(Incod) should be taken as a dative. Simon dropped to his own knees before Jesus.” 

“T am a sinful Man!” Here is this phrase Luke uses for the first time in the gospel, 
the theological term sinner. It is unlikely that Simon Peter understands this theological 
term from a contemporary perspective. He does not fully comprehend who Jesus is and 
what he is to accomplish. Simon Peter does, however, know presumably what a person 
like Jesus (as far as he can gather) would think of Peter. He was superstitious. He did not 
revere the law. He was involved in a deplorable occupation and could be considered a 
wicked person.** So then, he realizes the massive distinction between he and Jesus with 
Jesus being an agent of the true God and he is an infallible creature. He then, “recoils in 
terror experienced in the presence of the revelation of the Holy One.”* 

Joel Green likens this experience to that of Isaiah (6:1-10). He explains both 
Simon Peter and the Prophet Isaiah witness an epiphany. Isaiah sees a vision of the Lord 
on his throne; and Peter witness a miraculous catch of fish. They both have a reaction of 
humility. Isaiah says, “Woe is me” (Isaiah 6:5) and Peter says, “Depart from me, I am a 


sinful Man!” (Luke 5:8). They both have a reassurance from a divine being. Isaiah is 


43 Blight, An Exegetical Summary of Luke 1-11, 187. 
44 Green, The New International Commentary on the New Testament, 248. 
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reassured by an angel and Peter is by Jesus himself. Then they both are finally 


commissioned to the ministry.*° 

“All who were with him were amazed” implies Simon Peter is not alone with 
Jesus on the boat. Earlier the crowd was able to witness Jesus teach the word of God. 
Now, Peter and his boat companion were able to see what trusting in Jesus as the Son of 
God could do. Many wonders had been performed prior to this scene but none like what 
he has done for Peter. The mention of “all who were with him” should not be interpreted 
as the partners of the second boat. Many have suggested that of those who were with him 
includes his brother Andrew.*” The amazement of these persons also entails that although 
Simon Peter and his partners were in a place where fish were to be caught, only Jesus 
could produce such a catch that they witnessed. The word amazement indicates a 
combination of trepidation and astonishment because what they had witness could not be 
rationalized.*® 

With the phrase that states, “And also, where James and John, sons of Zebedee,” 
here is the first mention of the other partners. Contrarily, to how Luke typically refers to 
these brothers, the names are reversed in this passage. This information, that James and 
John were present and where the other companions are gathering comes from another 
source, namely Mark (1:9). The sense is that in his investigation of the life of Jesus, Luke 


deemed it suitable to add these names to the account based on the evidence of his 
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sources.” It is true that the earliest recording of this story in Mark and his call of the first 
four disciples is idealistic. However, one must not attribute the call of Simon to a post- 
resurrection documented story. The historicity of this scene apart from Mark must have 


been passed down from other, perhaps even orally delivered, sources.°° 


5:10a-11 — Scene 6: Ending - “Do not be Afraid” 

These words spoken by Jesus are used recurrently in Lukan writings (1:13, 30; 
8:50; 12:32; Acts 18:9; 27:24) but they are not unique to Luke. It is often a phrase used 
by a divine figure or representative after one, in our case Simon Peter, has witnessed an 
epiphany. Luke uses this language to make clear the point that a miracle has been 
realized. 

The phrase “From now on,” apo tou nyn, is unique to Luke. In the description of 
the call of the first disciples according to Mark, the writer concisely brings closure to the 
scene by saying “Follow me...” (Mark 1:17). In Luke, the phrase “from now on” 
describes that immediate decision of the disciples, namely Simon Peter.*! 

In this phrase, “You will be catching people,” Luke makes a word picture of a 
hunt. The literal meaning of this (Gwdc alive + &ypéw catch= capture or and save alive)” 


is, “taking humans alive.”>? This command in this passage is addressed only to Peter. 
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However, the companions of Peter followed also. This analogy that Jesus uses is a pre- 
commission. Jesus would teach him, if he followed, how to be an agent to the kingdom of 
God. 

In the phrase, “They left everything and followed him,” Luke’s focus in on 
Peter’s call, so the address of this phrase is to Peter. However, “they” the partners 
followed him as well. “Everything” means they left the equipment and all that they 
brought to Lake Gennesaret on this particular day.°° Not only did they leave what they 
brought to the sea, but also their possessions, their boats, their homes, their vocation, and 
their families. To leave everything they were completely and permanently committed to 


following Jesus.*° 


Synthesis 
The essential theme that Luke descriptively and ingeniously portrays is the call to 
discipleship. While it is maintained that this narrative is the call of the first disciples, 
Luke places a special emphasis on Peter. Peter submits to the lordship of Jesus, first, by 
allowing Jesus to use his boat. Peter may have felt indebted to Jesus, for the healing of 
his mother-in-law, but nonetheless, he did not have to submit to Jesus in allowing him to 
use his boat. Secondly, he submits by acknowledging Jesus as a superior (Master 5:4 and 


Lord 5:8) on multiple occasions. 
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Third, he submits to him by obeying his command to let down his nets even 
though he was a clear failure prior to this point. He also recognizes, through an act of 
deference, that the Jesus embodies a level of superiority that supersedes his initial view. 
He acknowledges himself as a sinner in the presence of the Son of God. He forsakes the 
life he was engaged in prior to this encounter and devotes his life to Christ. 

In the beginning, Luke paints the picture of an unfulfilled life that Peter has prior 
to following Jesus. Luke ends the scene with a call to discipleship to Peter, James, John, 
and presumably Andrew when they return to the shore. They made a great catch of fish 
literally with the miraculous assistance of Jesus. They now would employ their 
“capturing” techniques to saving the lives of people spiritually and just as there was a 
great catch of fish, there will ultimately be a great human catch from each of them.*’ 

This is a key passage as Luke continues the narrative of the commencement of the 
ministry of Jesus. He uses the specifics of the call to discipleship from the perspective of 
Peter to show the elements of the call for the modern Christian. He continues his research 
and focus on the ministry of Jesus as events in history, to describe the call to discipleship. 

Luke wanted his audience to see the call to discipleship of Peter and consider how 
the elements thereof are applicable to the Christians call to follow Jesus as well. Luke 
also places emphasis on Peters acknowledgement as a sinner. He wanted his audience to 
notice that a call to discipleship is to leave the totality of your life behind to follow Jesus, 


not just the aspects of life but the actual lifestyle. 
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Conclusion 

At the start of this study, it was my position that this passage was about Luke 
describing how Jesus expects the modern Christians to make disciples. After deep 
exploration of this text, [ have come to understand that that view is superficial in 
comparison to what Luke is attempting to accomplish. 

Luke indeed is placing a significance on the discipleship, but he is focusing on a 
specific time in the historical events of the ministry of Jesus. He is emphasizing a specific 
disciple and how he came to become a disciple and how this experience should be 
experience of every disciple in some form. The call to discipleship involves an 
acknowledgement of the presence of Jesus and witnessing the supremacy he has over our 
lives and the world. The call to discipleship should invoke personal change and devotion 
that leads to committing others to a similar experience. 

Contextually, Walls Memorial is located in Charlotte North Carolina. Much like 
the Gennesaret Plain, Charlotte is a promising place. It is one of the largest cities in the 
country. Employment opportunities are vast, and the entertainment attractions are many. 
It is a delightful place. 

Jesus, in the context of the west side of the Galilee, was able to draw a following 
by meeting people where they were and teaching them the word of God. He was not 
fixated on a particular method of teaching. He left the synagogue and taught at the 
seashore. When his effectiveness was not as great as it potentially could be on the 
seashore, he then moved to teach them on the sea. 

Ecclesiastically, this text teaches through the example of Jesus, that word of God 


should be effectively communicated to as many people as possible. If the synagogue is 
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not where the “crowd” gathers, the church must make valiant efforts to be flexible in their 
methodology in communicating the word of God. 

The Church of today, particularly the context of Walls Memorial, must not rely on 
the hope of individuals coming to the religious building. Especially in a pandemic when 
the church buildings are closed. Our context would do well to adapt the methods of 
communication of the gospel as Jesus demonstrates to reach as many people as we can. 
Adaptation would be key considering our location and the progression of our 
geographical context. 

The text urges us to believe that Jesus is the Son of God and can change our life 
situations and lead us to a fulfilling life in following him. Following him means 
confessing our sinfulness, trusting him, worshiping, and devoting our life to him above 
all else. Our text urges us to hope that just as Jesus has done great things for us as his 
followers, that he can do great things through us in our efforts to encourage others to 


following him. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


New Your Times bestselling author Henry Louis Gates, Jr. offers a wonderful 
work on entitled, The Black Church: This Is Our Story, This Is Our Song. In this 
historical piece of literature, Gates explains the multifaceted brilliance of how the Church 
shaped the culture of the African American experience. He highlights the origins of many 
of the mainstream denominations, their influence on historical events, and the issues 
within and without these bodies of faith. While he never claims to capture the totality of 
the Black experience, “This Story,” does not remotely communicate the significance of 
“Our Story,” that is the story of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (A.M.E. 
Zion Church). This work will endeavor to tell the story of the origins of A.M.E. Zion 
Church and show how their commitment to discipleship was able to endure difficult 
seasons of its infancy. 

The story of the A.M.E. Zion Church being shared from start to finish is of great 
importance. Down through the years, it has been a beacon of light, an agent for social 
justice, and has served to empower Black people not limited to the Methodist tradition. 
However, this work for the sake of brevity, will concentrate on its origins and connect the 
challenges that the Mother Church faced with the challenges of today as it relates to our 


context and our culture. 
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By the time the A.M.E. Zion Church gained its independency, it had continued 


the path of discipleship through strenuous circumstances that included the Yellow Fever 
epidemic 1800, the inconsistent acceptance of Negro ministers and parishioners of the 
Methodist of that day, and internal strife and discord amount all Black Methodists, and 
withing what would be the A.M.E. Zion Church. An examination of the historical events 
of its origins will show the tenacity to the mission of Christ by this branch of faith. 

The A.M.E. Zion Church is a child of the Protestant branch of Methodism. The 
Methodist Movement was birth essentially by happenstance under the direction of one, 
John Wesley, who never intended to break from the Church of England. England, at the 
time of the eighteenth century was in a political uproar and much like the A.M.E. Zion 
Movement, its mother movement of Methodism was birthed through discipleship amidst 
hostile times. It has been said without hesitancy that the ill effects of the Puritan Era 
initiated the origins of the Methodist Movement.' George H. Jones accurately states, “in 
order to understand The Methodist Church... it is important to know something of the 
Wesley Family.” 

John Wesley was born the fifteenth of nineteen children in 1703 in Epworth 
England. He was reared in a family devoted to the Anglican Church; and as a result, he 
grew to appreciate a life of strict discipline in ritual and piety. Wesley would also commit 
to a life of discipleship. In his days as a student at Oxford University, he and others 


would come together in fellowship, word, prayer, and held each other accountable in 
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witnessing to others. Pejoratively, they were called “Methodist” because of the 


methodical way they approached all things spiritual.* 

Wesley was loyal to the Church of England, though he saw many areas needed 
reform, but he began to establish “select societies” where he would preach the word of 
God discipled them in spiritual formation. Those whom he led would also commit to the 
process in discipling others. His ministry reached England, Ireland, Scotland, and it 
would inevitably reach the Americas. On July 14, 1773, the first Methodist Conference 
commenced in Philadelphia Pennsylvania. In all of this, Wesley succeeded keeping these 
would-be Methodist societies under the umbrella of the Church of England. Wesley 
began to establish leaders in America. He ordained many preachers. The issue was the 
designation of a few of these ordained clergy as “Bishops of America.” He also provided 
these bishops with a copy of the Book of Common Prayer in which he had revised the 
number of the articles of religion from thirty-nine to twenty-four. Thus, those two actions 
of ordaining and supplying his followers’ official documents that had been altered, he had 
at that point created a new Christian denomination.* 

Nearing the close of the eighteenth century, Methodism was a strong movement. 
It was one of the few movements that was not exclusive to White congregants only. It 
was indeed cross racial, but it mirrored the times in its treatment of African Americans 
who would connect to the Methodist churches. America did not respect the intellectuality 


of the African American, nor did America value the material or moral worth of the 
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African American and this attitude was too evident in the circles of Christian Religion.> 
In the fight for freedom, socially and religiously, African Americans connected the 


Methodist Episcopal Church sought a more excellent way. 


Origins of Zion 

The origins of the A.M.E. Zion Church were, as many other faith traditions, a 
byproduct of people of color being connected to the Methodist Episcopal Society but in 
the connection received what they deemed intolerable treatment. It should be noted that it 
was not until the Methodist Episcopal (M.E.) Society® began to carry out the immoral 
acts that swept most of the country as it grew in number, status, and structure.’ 

Early on, the M.E. Society had a fair share of African American congregants. 
They took a solid stance against slavery which contributed to political uproar that led to 
the Civil War and ultimately the emancipation of the Negro. Theologically, they believed 
that slavery was contrary to the laws of God and immoral of the laws of man. 
Economically, historians postulate that early Methodist were generally poor and thus 
slave ownership was difficult for them to obtain or experience. This reality contributes to 


their keenness in wanting to extend their Christian hands of fellowship to this group.® 
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John Wesley, no doubt, instilled these ideas against racism into early Methodist. 


Prior to the evangelistic trek moving on the continent of America, the African was a 
friend to Wesley and his followers.’ Wesley had a solid desire to appeal to this oppressed 
and loathed race and insert them into the system of classes not only to embrace in 
Christian fellowship but to assist and be assisted at each one endeavored to work out their 
own Salvation. John Wesley baptized the first converted Negro into Protestantism on 
November 29, 1758 and recorded in his daily writings.!° 
Wesley writes, 
O, whatever it costs, put a stop to its cry before it be too late... Whether you are a 
Christian or no, shew yourself a man; be not more savage than a lion or a bear! 
Perhaps you will say, “I do not buy any Negroes: I only use those left me by my 
father.” — So far is well; but is it enough to satisfy your own conscience? Had 
your father, have you, has any man living a right to use another as a slave? It 
cannot be, even setting revelation aside. It cannot be that either war or contract, 
can give any man such a property in another as he has in sheep and oxen. Much 
less is it possible, that any child of a man should ever be born a slave. Liberty is 
the right of every human creature as soon as he breathes the vital air. And no 
human law can deprive him that right, which he derives from the law of nature.!' 
The leadership of the church saw it to be a good thing that African Americans were 
converted to Christ. On occasion, (November 4, 1769) a letter was written to John 
Wesley from one of preachers that stated the plight of a particular slave who desperately 
wanted to grow in the graces of the faith and be connected to the church. Bishop Asbury 
also was impressed by the number of African Americans who had the insatiable desire to 


follow Christ within the confines of the growing Methodist tradition. However, 


unbeknownst to Wesley and Asbury, slavery crept into the Church and grew as a popular 
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practice. Then, the idea of slavery and the relinquishing of its ties for those who were 
members of Methodist societies was deliberated upon at a number of annual conferences 
to no satisfaction of Northern and Southern outlooks and American Methodism split. !” 

During the years of 1776-1787, less than 15% of American Methodism lived in 
that which could be considered as a free territory. Both African American slaves and free 
men and women were permitted to occupy seats in the sanctuaries of Methodist societies. 
The John Street Church in New York began to open their doors to African American 
congregants. The John Street Church had eighty-eight Negro members.!* While the 
Northern Methodist Societies, not limited to the John Street Church began to welcome 
the African American community, they forced them to sit in sections marked B.M., 
which stood for “Black members.”’!* In some cases, in other areas these sections were 
pejoratively call “Nigger Pews.” As the congregations grew these “B.M.” sections were 
infiltrated with White congregants as the Blacks were forced to move from their section 
of division to the balcony, and then when Whites populated the balcony, they were 
relegated to what was called a shutter area.'° 

The M.E. Society began to license African Americans as exhorters and preachers. 
The challenge was found in that they had a license to preach but were not allowed to 


preach. They were not to preach to other Whites; and as a result, they were not allowed to 


preach to their own people because African Americans were not allowed to have any 
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formal meetings without the supervision of Whites.'© Whites saw that their African 
American congregants should rest their laurels on not being persecuted by the White 
counterparts, neglecting the fact that their church may have been without persecution, but 
it was not without oppression. 

African American preachers in the M.E. Society would have to merely observe 
their White counterparts enter the ministry and receive opportunities to grow their gifts 
and graces, be admitted to annual conferences, serve as itinerant preachers, and receive 
appointments all while they were relegated to holding a license to do what they were 
ultimately forbidden to carry out.!7 

The M.E. Society had within their congregations African Americans who were 
hard working supportive members who gave with financial integrity according to what 
they had but yet were denied the opportunity at death to be buried in the cemetery with 
White members.'® They even gave up their hands and energy in labor for the causes of 
their congregations in a variety of building projects and expansion endeavors as the 
church saw fit to move in such a direction. 

Bishop James Walker Hood describes the plight of the negro preacher in the M.E. 
Church in this wise: 

[The Negro] was wanted in church for the support he gave it, for the numbers he 

enabled sectarians to claim in exhibiting their strength, and with the minority, 

who were truly pious, he was wanted there for the good of his soul. For these and 
other reason he was not kept entirely out of the church. But in the church, he was 
hampered and regulated. His privileges were proscribed and limited; every 


possible effort was made to impress him with a sense of inferiority. Preacher were 
selected who delighted in discoursing to him upon such texts as “servants, obey 
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your masters,” and who were adepts at impressing the Negro with inferiority in 

the most ingenious and lease offensive way... This state of things was not 

confined to any one particular branch of the American Church, but it was found in 

every denomination in every community in which there was any considerable 

number of the black race.!” 
The treatment of Negro members in the Methodist Church was indeed a key contribution 
to its readiness for separation. This reality along with exponential growth in Negro 
converts lead to this African American community to depart. As they grew in number the 
more intolerable the African American members became of their treatment. Finally, in 
1796, they were able to secure a meeting with Bishop Asbury who would in conclusion 
approve of the Negro congregants meeting “in the interval of the regular preaching hours 
of [the] white brethren.””° 

Of those who met and or are consider founding members where: Francis Jacobs, 
William Brown, Peter Williams, Abraham Thompson, June Scott, Samuel Pontier, 
Thomas Miller, James Varick and William Hamilton. Of these founding fathers, none of 
which were ordained clergy, and this reality deprived the Negro members of many of the 
actions of piety and means for grace to which those of the Methodist tradition solemnly 
held.” 

Peter Williams worked his way out of slavery to become one of the most 
influential Negros in New York. He, formerly was owned by a man named James Aymar, 


convinced the leadership of the John Street Church to purchase his freedom and vowed to 


repay the amount to which he was sold. He was able to settle the debt of his freedom in 
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less than three years; and he became a successful tobacconist. In his success and 
affluence, he was able to assist the formation of this new African American religious 
society significantly.” 

The Negro members that separated from the John Street Church to form their own 
society were still very much connected to the Methodist Episcopal Society. Of them were 
three licensed preachers by the M.E. Society, namely, James Varick, Abraham 
Thompson, and June Scott. They would also become the first three African Americans of 
the state of New York to be ordained in the Methodist Church. The society that was 
established under their leadership was named “Zion” because with proclivity in the 
biblical text is the Church of God referred to as Zion. The production of their methodical 
discipleship was favorable and thus the homes were no longer suitable for prayer meeting 


or worship. The leadership and lay began to strategize on obtaining a place of worship.”3 


The Zion Church 

The Negro members who were meeting privately began to engage with the idea 
that if they could have separate classes and separate meetings, then they could establish 
their own church, apart from the John Street Church and the M.E. Society. For three 
years, they vacillated between the ideas of becoming an official church or simply being 
satisfied with their separate meetings. The problem they had was not with Methodism. 
They embraced the methodical ways and practices of John Wesley, his polity, and his 


revision of the Anglican Church’s Articles of Religion. They could not, however, even in 
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their semblance of being separate continue to tolerate the racism, segregationist, and the 


dehumanizing antics of the Mother Church and that of John Street. 

What they appreciated about Methodism was the way its founders believe them to 
be equal in the eyes of God and that the practices of piety led to their spiritual 
development. They embraced the ecclesiastical procedures of Methodism as a means to 
grow individually and to evangelize others who would adhere to their witness. The 
theological and ecclesial foundations were not the issues, the heat of the day of racism is 
what posed the greatest threat to their growth. However, it was ultimately a threat that 
would not thrive. 

The Negro members formed a trustee board totaling nine members with Francis 
Jacobs as the chair, Thomas Miller as the treasurer, and George Collins as the secretary. 
This board was able to procure, and with the help of the membership and the public that 
supported their cause, they were able to build a facility dedicated to the church of God in 
September of the year 1800.74 

It was called known as the African Methodist Episcopal Church in the city of 
New York. The founding members held their first meeting at their new location on 
September 8, 1800, two months after the first cornerstone was laid and a dedication was 
held on a hot summer day. James Varick assumed leadership and convinced the group to 
be called Zion so that they would be distinguished from the group of Black Methodist in 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.” 
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In February of the following year, under the commission of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a White minister, Rev. John McClaskey, 
met with the leadership of the Zion Church and together they formed legal documents 
that pertained to incorporation laws of the State of New York and an agreement with the 
Mother Church. Therein were eleven “articles of agreement.””° 

In 1806, Bishop Asbury ordained James Varick, Abraham Thompson, and June 
Scott with deacons’ orders. The ordination was done secretly because Bishop Asbury 
envisioned a potential uproar from the Southern Delegates of the General Conference. 
The General Conference made resolutions that solidified the respectability of the 
ordinations of the African brethren and authorized them to the office of deacon in the life 
of the Methodist Church. This was initiated in 1800 but because of extreme opposition 
the process was impeded for six years.7’ 

While prejudices, racism, and ill-treatment of Negro members were contributing 
factors to the departure, according to Reginald Broadnax, this actions mainly came from 
the Society of White Methodist, not so much and certainly not so flagrant from the John 
Street Church.”* In fact, the John Street Church was very cooperative with the Negro 
members at the time of their departure. The Board of Trustees at the John Street Church 
were the proprietors of all the Methodist properties in the city of New York. Yet, they put 
forth no resistance and made no efforts to secure any objects or properties connected to 


the Zion Church.” 
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The days of the early Zion Church was not always serene and peaceful. 
Circumstances within the fold began to birth division. Two of the founding ministers, 
Abraham Thompson, and June Scott, broke from the Zion Church (although they later 
returned). Other figures within the ranks left because they saw the Zion Church as an 
opportunity to rise to prominence and when those aspirations were not realized departures 
were unavoidable. Thomas Miller, the treasurer of the trustee board, was dismissed for 
his actions of buying the first property in his own name. He initially refused to release the 
title, finally he corrected the incident but was no longer a member.*” Thomas Spikins and 
William Miller left the Zion Church to start a new society, the Asbury Church.?! 

There is a misnomer in African American church history that states that there was 
once a split of one church that birthed the A.M.E. Church and the A.M.E. Zion Church. 
This is in fact a misrepresentation of history in that the two bodies of faith were never 
one body. The A.M.E. Church had its origins slightly earlier in the late 1780s under the 
leadership of Richard Allen in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Zion church had its 
origins in the early to mid-1790s in New York. However, some early members of the 
Zion Church would leave Philadelphia, Pennsylvania to join the other body of Black 
Methodist at the Bethel Church under the leadership of Allen.* 

William Lambert left the Zion Church when his call to preach was not 
acknowledged in a manner that he deemed respectable. He made an attempt to join the 


Asbury Church but was denied and recommended to Rev. Allen (Later Bishop). Bishop 
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Allen appointed him as a missionary preacher to return to New York to establish a new 
society directly connected to the Bethel Church. The Zion Church and the Asbury Church 
were both not fond of this idea. The Zion members where then forbidden to have dealings 
with the “Allen Movement.”?? They resolved not to come together for worship or meeting 
of any kind. A third Methodist Society was not wanted.*4 
The founding members of both bodies of Black Methodist grew in their infancy 
with tense relations. Bishop John Jamison Moore wrote: 
The church (Bethel in Philadelphia Pennsylvania) was dedicated on Sunday, the 
23" day of July 1820, shortly after Rev. Richard Allen himself, arrived in New 
York, and sanctioned all that had been done by those men acting under his 
supervision. Thus, he laid the foundation of a connectional strife that has been 
perpetuated against Zion Connection by the Bethel Church to this day. Had 
Bishop Allen and his followers pursued a different course at this time, as the 
leader of his body, there is no doubt that Zion and Bethel Connections would have 
been one today.*° 
Early on, the strife continued but it was as Cynthia Stewart puts it “displayed with 
subtlety, diplomacy, and intellect.’*° The two bodies of Black Methodism expanded their 
boarders and co-existed separately coming to each other’s aid when called upon or when 


deemed necessary. James Varick led an opening worship for the dedication of Bethel 


Church of New York in 1820.3’ However, Varick had internal motives for attending. We 
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wanted an audience with Bishop Allen to seek his consecrated hands for ordination for 
the Zion ministers to the office of elder.**® 

The Zion Church continued to grow but slowly, and with much struggle, it 
solidified its withdrawal from the White Methodist. It was organized in 1776 but it was 


not until the early 1820s when it would gain independence. 


Gaining Independence 

For the Zion Church, standing in the way of successful independence and being 
able to operate with integrity at “Good Methodists” was the lack of ministers with elders’ 
orders. Against the reservations of many, a group of leadership from the Zion Church met 
with Bishop Allen while he was in New York. They shared their concern of not wanting 
to be ordained by the White Bishops and asked of him for his hand in the ordination 
process. Bishop Allen gladly responded that he would acquiesce to their request under 
one condition. The condition was that they should be a part of the “Allen Movement.” 
They asked that such a decision be mulled over later; and the ordination be carried out 
promptly, and Bishop Allen declined saying he “was not a child — that he knew his 
business,” and that “he had no intention to assist in ordination unless we put ourselves 
under his charge.”*? 

Being halted concerning ordinations, the Zion Church focused on their attention 
on establishing a discipline for the new organization. Rev. William Stilwell, who had 


been the White minister who supervised the Zion Church before separation, served as a 
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key advisor in constructing the book of discipline. Stilwell had withdrawn from the 


Methodist Episcopal Church to start his own denomination known as the Methodist 
Society of New York and would later be known as the Methodist Protestant Church.*? 

He let them know the dangers of beginning an organization without an elected 
elder and advised an election even prior to being ordained and to carefully document the 
meeting proceedings. The church wanted Stilwell to ordain the ministers since he was an 
ordained clergyman. Stilwell notified the church that as much as he was willing to assist, 
he lacked the required number of elders to ordain the deacons of a new organization.*! He 
continued to advise them to elect from the membership. They met with Stilwell present 
and nominated Abraham Thompson and James Varick to the office of elders and 
recommended that they be elected and ordained by the society.*” Now that the Zion 
Church at least had persons elected within their society, they could simultaneously work 
on establishing a written book of discipline and seek authoritative hands through 
apostolic succession to perform an ordination ceremony. 

Bradley notes that the Methodist Episcopal Church were not entirely against 
assisting the Negro organization in their infant stages of existence. Some were more than 
willing to help. Bishop William McKendree showed great interest and was resolved not 
to abandon the Zion Church in her time of need. He, although carried the authority of an 


episcopate, was bound by the authority of the annual conference, and would not make 
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any drastic moves until it was deliberated at the next time the New York Conference had 
session.*? 

At this point in Zion’s history, there were more new societies birthed and 
connected with the Zion Church. Four churches were attempting to gain independence 
from the M.E. Church including: Zion, and Asbury in New York, The Wesley Church in 
Philadelphia, and another society in New Haven, Connecticut around 1818. It is 
important to note that the Wesley Church of Philadelphia left Bishop Allen’s connection 
of the other Black Methodists in Philadelphia to unite with Zion.“* The Church, as one 
body of four churches, elected four leaders and together sought for ordinations. Abraham 
Thompson and William Miller served Philadelphia, Christopher Rush served the New 
Haven Society, and James Varick served the New York congregations, Zion and 
Asbury.*° The membership of those churches was as follows: Zion in New York, 763; 
Asbury in New York, 150, Wesleyan in Philadelphia, 318; and New Haven in 
Connecticut twenty-four.* 

As time progressed, two more societies were birthed, one in Long Island and 
another in Philadelphia. These congregations wrote a letter to both Annual Conferences 
in New York and Philadelphia requesting the entitlement of instituting their own annual 
conference with Bishop McKendree or “any other” presiding as prelate.*’ The 


Philadelphia Conference, being more liberal than their brethren in New York, sought to 
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comply with the requestion of the Zion Churches should the New York Conference agree. 
They wrote: 
The Philadelphia Conference do advise and recommend that one of our bishops 
do attend and preside in the African Conference appointed to sit in New York, As 
an African Methodist Conference, under the patronage of our Bishops and 
Conference, agreeable to the proper plan (if the New York Conference agree with 
us), to wit: 

1. One of our members always to preside in said conference, or in case no 
bishop be present, then such white elders as the Bishop may appoint, are 
to preside. 

2. Our Bishops to ordain their deacons and elders, such as shall be elected by 
their own conference and approved by the Bishop and educated for the 
office.*® 

The New York Conference, still resentful of an inside revolt that involved the Stillwell 
family refused to do anything to the Zion Church until they accepted the exact copy of 
the Book of Discipline which had been revised to restrict the influence of the lay people. 
Zion and the churches that followed refused to do so leaving them at a standstill as far as 
New York was concerned.” It was a slight victory for Zion that the plan set forth by the 
Philadelphia Conference was accepted as a resolution by the Methodist General 
Conference.~° 

The Zion Church would continue with the construction of their own Book of 
Discipline, where portions of the discipline of the Mother Church were inserted when 


found agreeable and printed 1200 copies.°! They held an annual conference with Dr. 


William Pheobus serving in the place of a bishop, pro a viso. The conference closed with 
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the following appointments: Abraham Thompson to the Mother Church, Zion; William 


Miller, Asbury Church; Simon Murray, Wesley, Philadelphia; Rush to New Haven, and 
William Carman, Long Island. Twenty-two other minsters were on the roll. James Varick 
became district chairman. Varick was essentially the presiding elder, even though the 
Discipline did not address such as office.> 

Finally, in the summer of 1822, three ministers that were ordained by the Mother 
Church, though Stillwell had left, came together to finally ordain the first elders in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. There were many participants in the service. 
Dr. James Covel preached the ordination sermon. Rev. Sylvester Hutchinson and Rev. 
William Stillwell assisted him in ordaining the candidates. The ordinands were, Abraham 
Thompson, James Varick, and Leven Smith. A month later, the recently ordained elders, 
gave holy orders to the following: Christopher Rush, James Smith, James Anderson, 
William Carman, Edward Johnson, and Tilman Cornish. Each of them was ordained 
deacon and elder in the same day.>* 

James Varick would for the remainder of his days serve the church as senior 
leader, not necessarily in age, but in authority. He is known as the first Bishop of the 
A.M.E. Zion Church, although he would not subscribe to such a title. As senior leader, 
superintendent, or even district chairmen, he served in the authority of the modern-day 
bishop. He and all other aforementioned leaders of the early Zion Church laid the 


foundation to one of the largest African American Christian organizations in the world. 
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Discipleship 


In the early stages of the A.M.E. Zion Church, it was founded structurally on the 
discipleship methods instituted by the Father of Methodism, John Wesley. Once Bishop 
Asbury afforded the Negro members permission to worship as a body, they did not 
relegate themselves to the worship experience exclusively, but they were committed to 
consistent meetings for the purpose of discipleship. 

Many Negros would be reached in their efforts. The fruit of their labors was so 
great that the White Methodist ultimately had no other options other than to allow them 
to have separate meetings because their facilities could not contain the growth of both 
White and Negro Methodists of that day. 

The founders of the church organized themselves within its original structure to 
form eight classes. Those classes resembled the “Methodist” of Oxford as they met 
regularly to see how each ones’ soul was fairing, and to grow through spiritual 
disciplines. A few of the classes met at the home of James Varick, the leading pioneer of 
the movement. Then, on occasion, the membership body met at the Varick household 
located on Orange Street in New York. After receiving episcopal approval to meet 
outside of the Methodist Society, they sought to separate themselves but to form, build, 
and grow through discipleship. They were obtaining a meeting place (former stable) 
located between Mulberry and Orange Street. This certainly was not easy since slavery 
still existed at the time this body began to separate from the John Street Church. The 


church leaders were free but within these classes some were still enslaved.>* 
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However, through these difficult times, they began to disciple one another and 
evangelize others. They held prayer meetings on Sunday afternoons between the 
afternoon and evening service held by the White brethren at John Street. They also held 
meetings on Wednesday nights. They met in their classes at least once a each week for 
prayer, scripture reading, and singing. This model began to draw larger numbers of 
African Americans to be connected to this Methodist body, despite their challenges of 
many being poor and or oppressed.*° 

The Zion Church in its origins address their commitment to evangelism and 
discipleship in their letters to the Mother Church as they sought independence. Their 
efforts were so fruitful despite their many challenges, that even if they were to continue 
in worship with White Methodists in their sanctuaries the reality was that the buildings 
did not have the capacity to hold. Hundreds of African Americans were converted into 
the “ark of safety” as Bradley calls it and the multiplication process through evangelism 
continued in success.>’ 

Their evangelistic efforts also were able to withstand the epidemic of the Yellow 
Fever that was prevalent and rapid during the days of its inception. This epidemic that 
was spread through Methodist societies was first found at the seaport towns of 
Baltimore. 


In and through these challenges, Walls describes their advancement as moving 


with magnified force and becoming an organization with renowned freedom fighters and 
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advocates for justice “to shine as a beacon of light, for individual rights and privileges, in 


becoming prominent and well known as “The Freedom Church.’”*? 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

For many years, an overwhelming amount of faith communities have missed the 
mark in God's call and mission for the church. This shortcoming is not always readily 
identified because our measurements of a vibrant church were flawed from the start. We 
have measured the effectiveness of the church based on the financial structure, the 
property value, and aesthetic beauty of the church, and in most cases, how many 
members are connected to the church. However, the initial call of Christ was not to build 
budgets or edifices. The initial call of Christ was not primarily to influence persons to 
come to a sacred place for one day out of the week. Jesus called partners in facilitating 
his plan to evangelize the world through discipleship. 

The fruit of failed discipleship has produced struggling and, in worse cases dying 
churches. Some were healthy but now are dying a slow death because of the neglected 
value of discipleship. Leaders have grown fatigued continuing in church business and 
have failed to raise other leaders through discipleship. 

The Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church has not been able to this point escape 
this reality. The members within the context are loyal and committed. However, there is 
an ambience filled with lassitude which is a direct reflection of the lack of intentional 
discipleship. Also, to be purposely engaged in discipleship there must be an appropriate 
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understanding of what true discipleship is and how it is valuable to the local church. If 
communities of faith understand and appreciate the biblical mandate and ecclesial value 
of discipleship, then they will feel more equipped to make disciples who will contribute 
to the growth and vitality of the church. They will understand the teachings of Christ as it 
relates to the gospel and why they are important when spreading the good news to Christ 
to make an impact on the world. 

Discipleship is not a task to be taken lightly. Jesus spent three years cultivating a 
relationship with persons he called to discipleship. This length of time was necessary for 
them to understand his teaching and who he was so that they could teach others the same. 
The challenge is that there are so many conflicting views of Jesus. A solid appreciation 
and understanding of the tenets of Christology is necessary. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to disciple anyone without a solid handle on Christology unless grace and 
providence abound. To teach someone about Jesus, one must know who Jesus is from a 
biblical perspective. This chapter will explore the Christological view of the role of social 
justice in the gospel as an appropriate means to discipleship. 

Robert Wozniak correctly argues that the centrality of the gospel revolves around 
correctly ascertaining Christology. Christology is the theological prism that allows the 
disciple to completely understand the gospel with so many nuances that are often 
explored. The person and work of Jesus Christ is the fundamental key that allows the 


mysterious tinges to be appropriately communicated to promote a Christian world view. ! 
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The message here is Jesus is the main character, the lofty idea, and the agent of 
the gospel. Essential to discipleship then is understanding who he is and what causes 
Jesus stood for and against. Careful examination of how he spoke and the activities of 
which he was engaged in will assist in implementing the teachings of the truths of 
Christology. 

On one occasion, at a scene at Caesarea Philippi, Jesus asked those who were 
apprenticed to him questions on their understanding of him (Matt. 16:13-20). After the 
group gave their responses, Simon Peter confessed and shared his understanding to the 
question: who is Jesus? The confession of faith made by Simon Peter leads to the 
conclusion that to be a follower of Christ or a matured disciple, one must provide an 
appropriate answer to the question. In efforts to answer the query of the identity of Jesus, 
there is wisdom in first concluding who and or what Jesus is not. 

In an open letter titled “The Statement on Social Justice and the Gospel,” right- 
wing evangelical leader John MacArthur zealously condemns social justice as a Christian 
responsibility, and he labels it anti-biblical. He continues to provide in this open letter 
what Obery Hendricks calls a “dangerous misappropriation of Jesus.”” MacArthur and 
who those with “deep joy and sincere sorrow” ascribe to stringent evangelical 
Christianity, claim that the idea of social justice as a part of the gospel is merely a 
succumbing to current contemporary cultural trends.* This position against social justice 


claims to affirm the inerrancy, infallibility, and the authority of scripture but denies that 
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any form of civil or communal activism is as fundamental factors of the gospel nor 
should they be critical to the assignment of the church.* 

In this open letter, the summation is that social justice, as an integral part of the 
gospel, goes against many of the central tenants of the Christian faith. Proponents claim 
that social justice is anti-biblical in that social activism is merely an addendum to and 
defiling of the Word of God. They continue that many of the vehicles of social justice are 
post-modern ideologies that are inconsistent with scripture. 

They also claim that it tarnishes the view of God. God is the one True Supreme 
and Divine Being, and his justice and righteousness alone should be a concern for 
humanity.° Ironically, the articles of the open letter affirm that God's law is “succinctly 
summarized” two great commandments; love God and love your neighbor as yourself. It 
continues to affirm that these two summative commandments of the Law of God were 
consistently on display in the life of Jesus and are the standard of righteousness. While 
affirming such, they simultaneously insinuate that social justice cannot legitimately be an 
impetus for Christians as a prescription for Christian living.’ 

Interestingly, they implicitly attribute matters of social concern to the sin of an 


individual. In so doing, they deny any responsibility morally or civically of another social 
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concern because their concern is a consequence of their sin.* Any other view or moral 
culpability distorts the gospel and tainting the message of the person and work of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

They essentially leave social justice up to the believer's choice. Those who 
endeavor to engage in social activism are not anti-biblical until they deem these social 
justice activities as "either evidence of saving faith or constitute a central part of the 
church's mission given to her by Jesus."'° They also relegate the reality of oppression in 
its variety of forms (White supremacy, racism, misogyny, xenophobia, homophobia) to 
feelings of the offended. Since these ideologies are attached to feelings, they deny the 
guilt of sinful behavior.'! While the signatories and proponents of this document claim 
that their primary aim is to defend the faith, they drastically fall short and are labeled 
“Christians Against Christianity.!? The remainder of this chapter will focus on how the 
teachings of Jesus, which are essential to communicating the gospel and discipling the 


world, are not ani-biblical but in fact at the core of his message. 
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Social Justice in Hebrew Bible 


To ignore the social justice aspects of the gospel is to ignore the humanistic 
realities of scripture and how God interacts with society. The Bible is replete with 
episodes of divine intervention and revelation of divine intentions for mankind. To ignore 
the social justice aspects of the gospel is to ignore the humanistic realities of scripture 
and how God interacts with society. Moreover, as God facilitates his plan to redeem 
humanity, he commences with the Exodus. The Exodus was an important event in the 
history of the people of God because it is where he reveals himself as the Savior of an 
oppressed people. There is no acknowledgement or revelation of God himself to the 
people of Israel until he is moved to political action in favor of the oppressed Hebrew 
nation.!? Israel would further understand how God cared for the oppressed and instructed 
them to live as the people of a covenant after the Exodus. These instructions were how 
they were to respond to God and how they were to respond to each other. People of a 
covenant were liberated from their oppressors, but they were not to become oppressors. '* 

Do not mistreat or oppress a foreigner, for you were foreigners in Egypt. Do not 

take advantage of the widow or the fatherless. If you do and they cry out to me, I 

will certainly hear their cry. My anger will be aroused, and I will kill you with the 

sword; your wives will become widows and your children fatherless. If you lend 

money to one of my people among you who is needy, do not treat it like a 

business deal; charge no interest. If you take your neighbor’s cloak as a pledge, 

return it by sunset, because that cloak is the only covering your neighbor has. 

What else can they sleep in? When they cry out to me, I will hear, for I am 

compassionate (Ex. 22:21-25). 


In the passage above, the people of the covenant are instructed to respond to one another 


socially. God uses the memory of Israel’s experience with oppression as an indicator of 


'3 James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2020), 58. 
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t. He does not acknowledge any sin of the oppressed or 


how they should socially interac 
any feelings that the oppressed encompasses. He instructs the people to act 
compassionately. The Bible unequivocally highlights that understanding. 

Therefore, God initiates his plan for his people after they have become numerous 
enough to be called a nation. This commencement of the workings of God is a political 
response in favor of the oppressed. However, the theme takes precedence not only in the 
narrative movements of scripture (as shown in the example of the Exodus), but God takes 
the position on the side of social justice within the biblical text itself. 

Jesus was born and groomed into the Jewish tradition. He likely was taught to 
study and put to memory the Pentateuch and as much of the Hebrew Bible as his human 
nature would allow.'° He communicated that his mission was to fulfill the law of which 
he spent his upbringing studying (Matt. 5:17). Jesus brought keen insight and appropriate 
perspectives to the tradition and sacred tenets of Judaism found in the Hebrew Bible. 
These same tenants are conclusive and are foundational teachings for disciples of Christ. 
Scripture provides details of the devotion of Jesus to these foundational principles. 

Linguistic studies of the Old Testament have uncovered the hidden truth of the 
significance of social justice in scripture. The Hebrew word for “justice” (mishpat) is the 
most frequently used term in all of scripture.'’ The second most commonly used term in 


scripture is the term for “righteousness” or “doing what is right” (tzedakah).'* Since these 
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terms have well over 700 occurrences in the Bible their significance to the message of 


scripture is undeniable. 

These two terms are intrinsically linked and are understood as what we know to 
be social justice. The social aspect is inherently present in that “righteousness” is carried 
out corporately rather than individually. Personal righteousness is not a concept found in 
scripture, nor was individualism a social construct in the ancient near east. Therefore, 
when righteousness or “doing justice” is mentioned, it is speaking to the common good of 
a community or society.'? 

Since this is the case, social justice is not merely a social construct imposed with 
the same authority as scripture, it is scripture.” It is found in the Torah. A tenet that 
opponents against social justice and the gospel is the affirmation of the Imago Dei.”! This 
concept is introduced in Genesis in that humans were created in the image and likeness of 
God. This image and likeness are passed down from generation to generation (Gen. 5:1). 
Historically, other religious groups considered humans to be created to build the empire 
of their gods, keep their sacraments, and complete the orders. Many understood their 
ruler to be a representation of the gods, if not the god themselves. The writer of Genesis 


certainly has this in mind. However, they state that by being created in the image and 
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likeness of God, the role of furthering the goodness of the world is extended to all 
humans, as is the value of the human.” 

Mentioned earlier, God reveals Godself by imposing his will politically on the 
oppressor of his people. He then takes a stance on how the people of God should relate to 
themselves socially through his law: 


You shall appoint judges and officials throughout your tribes, in all your towns 
that the LORD your God is giving you, and they shall render just decisions for the 
people. You must not distort justice; you must not show partiality; and you must 
not accept bribes, for a bribe blinds the eyes of the wise and subverts the cause of 
those who are in the right. Justice, and only justice, you shall pursue, so that you 
may live and occupy the land that the LORD your God is giving you 
(Deuteronomy 16:18-20). 


Social justice is a significant theme throughout the Torah. God shows his concern about 
how communities interact with one another socially. He charges his people in his law to 
be fair and equitable in their governing policies, dissemination of resources, and regard 
for the value of life.”° 

Walter Brueggemann states: 


The intention of Mosaic justice is to redistribute social goods and social power’ 
thus it is distributive justice. This justice recognizes that social goods and social 
power are unequally and destructively distributed in Israel’s world (and 
derivatively in any social context), and that the well-being of the community 
requires that social goods and power to some extent be given up by those who 
have too much, for the sake of those who have not enough. 


The people of God understood this and acquiesced to the commands of God throughout 


scripture. They evenly distributed wealth and ensured that the less fortunate could partake 
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in communal resources (Ruth 2). The prophets also spoke to ancient Israelites of their 
day, demanding social justice on behalf of all (Is. 11:1-4, Is. 28:16-18, Jer. 22:3-5 Hos. 


2:19-20). 


Social Justice in Christology 

James Cone states with accuracy that Christian Theology commences and 
culminates with Jesus Christ.’> Christology is of grave significance to the Christian faith. 
Scholars from Karl Barth to Wolfhart Pannenberg agree that Jesus Christ is Christianity's 
essence and focal point. Pannenberg says, "Theology can clarify its Christian self- 
understanding only by a thematic and comprehensive involvement with Christological 
problem."”° 

The ancient text of scripture advocates a dual essence of Jesus. Scripture speaks to 
humanity of Jesus as well as the divinity of Jesus. John 1:14, St. Anselm of Canterbury 
emphatically points out, implicitly recognizes that Jesus has another nature, not merely 
another person.”’ The Synoptic Gospels credited to Matthew and Luke address the 
humanity of Jesus through birth narratives. Contrarily, John provides neither genealogy 


nor a timeline of events that pertain to the formative years of Jesus. John begins before 


time begins and establishes for the reader an understanding of the divinity of Jesus 
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through his participation in creation. He then institutes an understanding for the audience 
of the humanity of Jesus as becoming flesh.”*® 

Some scholars, in their impartation of information concerning Jesus, have 
effectively communicated that Jesus is the only denominator of Christianity but have 
failed to answer the question: What does Jesus Christ mean for the oppressed?”? 
Therefore, since God is always on the side of the oppressed, he further communicates this 
idea through the life and ministry of Jesus Christ. Commencing with his life, the relation 
of Jesus to the oppressed is immediately seen in his birth. Jesus is not born to a life of 
luxury protected by a “multi-billion-dollar military force to protect him from the 
encroachments of the ghetto.” Contrarily, he was born among animals of a stable in a 
compartment compared by James Cone to an irreverent case in a project backstreet 
because of the innkeeper’s response to the crisis of imminent birth delivery of his young 
parents.*'! Many items are noteworthy in the birth narrative. The visitations of both the 
lowly shepherds and the magi, the political abuse of power by Herod killing baby boys, 
the financial, civic, and diplomatic insignificance of Mary and Joseph correlate Jesus to 
the oppressed. The stage of his birth and beyond allows Jesus to be directly linked with 
those below the poverty line and castaways to society. He is more than just a special 
person commissioned to be God in the flesh, he is the walking embodiment of God’s 


concern for the subjugated. 
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In his formative years, Jesus was engaged in devout study of Hebrew Bible, 
likely concluding his formal study around the age of twelve or thirteen.*” By this age, 
Jesus was prepared to discuss and ponder upon these scriptures with the religious elite 
(Lk. 2:41-49). Yet with such intellectual capabilities, he relegates himself to the 
occupation of carpentry. He does not become an aristocrat, noble, or pristine government 
official, but rather takes the road of humility relating himself to the lowly. 

When Jesus begins his public ministry, he is found reading from Hebrew Bible, a 
passage that perfectly reflects his mission and highlights his core values. This shared 
reading unequivocally addresses his position on social justice. Jesus reads: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good 

news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery 

of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free to proclaim the year of the Lord’s 
favor.” And he rolled up the scroll, gave it back to the attendant, and sat down. 

The eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed on him. Then he began to say to 

them, “Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing.” (Lk. 4:18-21) 

In his final statement confirming the fulfilment of the prophecy, Jesus leaves no room for 
uncertainty about his position on social justice. He came to serve the poor, the captive, 
the less fortunate, the disenfranchised, and the oppressed. As his ministry unfolds, the 
production of his purpose follows (Luke 7:22, the poor have good news brought to 
them.)*? Here the action items are certainly reflecting the notion that social justice is 
connected and fundamental to the basic morals of faith.*4 


Jesus aims in his earthly ministry to liberate captives spiritually and socially. He 


became oppressed himself and unfastens the experiences of existential humanism 
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formerly inaccessible to man. When humankind connects and embraces him and his call 
to social justice, they can ascertain in totality God and his interaction with human 
history.*> 

In his famous Sermon on the Mount, Jesus addresses social concern for all. The 
Greek word “dikaiosune” is the term used throughout the New Testament for social 
justice.*° Many correctly interpret this word as righteousness but neglect the undertones 


of social justice that are connected to righteousness. 


Gospel of Jesus 

The task of the disciple of Christ is to encourage others and develop others to 
become disciples. One of the foundational actions to complete such a task is to share the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Joseph A. Johnson, Jr. correctly states that Jesus, and everything 
about him, is the main crux of the gospel.*” In this gospel, Jesus is the Liberator for 
humanity. Jesus as the Liberator speaks to three components, Johnson describes, of God: 
the wisdom of God, the power of God, love of God.** This idea is one of truth and 
essential to the gospel that is to be communicated in the discipleship process. 

The wisdom of God is shown in the revealing of the divine plan, for the liberation 
of humanity through the work and ministry of Jesus. Throughout the ministry of Jesus, he 


deconstructs the norms of the day of his existential activities. In his careful and frequent 
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tearing down of societal norms and religious expectations, he puts on display the wisdom 
of God. Lead philosophers, rabbinical figures, and members of the religious elite were 
unable to fully comprehend this new wisdom of the gospel as Paul makes attempts to 
explain in his epistles.*” 

The power of God is exemplified remarkably through the salvation of humanity. 
This power calls the powerless to a liberated life, imputed justice, conciliatory tranquility, 
and delight, and to be free from the burden and penalty of sin.*° Clearly on display in the 
life and ministry of Jesus was the love of God. The Apostle Paul summed this love of 
Christ in an impactful*! way in Romans 5:6-8: 

For while we were still weak, at the right time Christ died for the ungodly. Indeed, 

rarely will anyone die for a righteous person — though perhaps for a good person 

someone might actually dare to die. But God proves his love for us in that while 

we still were sinners Christ died for us. 

Jesus, then, is the manifestation of the wisdom, power, and love of God. The disciples of 
the early church communicated this with incendiary passion. It was called the kerygma.” 
The central idea of the gospel is without question love. However, Howard 

Thurman argues that it is not simply love in thought but rather a love ethic. Jesus on 


occasion in his interactions recorded in scripture communicated this love-ethic. One 


instance was his communications of the timeless words “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our 
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God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 


soul, and with all they might,” and “thy neighbor as thyself.””*? 

To comminate this idea of loving a neighbor he shares a parable of what is 
commonly known as the Good Samaritan. Once the understanding of this parable is 
realized then the moral obligation of the disciple of Christ is also clearly understood. 
Consequently, anyone could be considered another’s native for this ideal is non-spatial 
but rather qualitative.4 

This notion attacked the attitudes of the day in multiple ways. Israel would likely 
reserve their love and moral obligation for those who were also in the household of Israel. 
This meant they felt no obligations to the Samaritans and much less so to the Romans. 
Jesus challenged this idea and thought and communicated the necessity for a love-ethic 
for all.*° 

Similarly, he taught this same lesson to his disciples in a scene with a woman in 
the region of Tyre and Sidon. Jesus initially communicates, to highlight, the insensitivity 
of thought of the disciples regarding their moral obligation to assist this Syrophoenician 
woman. After her elongated request for assistance Jesus displays for his disciples and the 


disciples of the day that a love-ethic should be extended despite the harsh realities of 


relations between these differing people groups.*° 
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Wesley and Social Justice 


The context of this project (Walls Memorial) is a member of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church connection. The A.M.E. Zion Church carries the 
doctrinal thought of that of the founder of Methodism, John Wesley. Wesley was a 
staunch advocate for social justice. It is essential to consider the Wesleyan thought 
concerning social justice, its significance to our context and connection. It is an 
irrefutable notion that Wesley believes that all Christians have a profound and steadfast 
duty to the disenfranchised. He even went as far as to believe that the Christians 
dedicating themselves to the poor is a direct reflection of saving faith.*” 

Wesley denounced the “pseudo-gospel” of prosperity and supremacy of the 
affluent and their claim that upward socioeconomic mobility is an indication of celestial 
endorsement. The same would assert the adverse that a sign of God’s disapproval is a 
lowly economic status. To combat these fallacies, Wesley called for a demystification of 
wealth. According to Wesley, wealth should not be glamorized, nor should it be the 
primary motive of the disciple of Christ. Contrarily, any form of wealth attained by the 
believer should be a channeled resource for the needy. 

Concerning those who neglect the poor and ignore the command of Jesus not to 
lay up treasures on earth Wesley says: 

There are many who will neither rob nor steal: and some who will not defraud 

their neighbor; nay, who will not gain either by his ignorance or necessity. But 

this is quite another point. Even these do not scruple the thing, but the manner of 
it. They do not scruple the “laying up treasures upon earth;” but the laying them 
up by dishonesty. They do not start at disobeying Christ, but at a branch of 


heathen morality. So that even these honest men do no more obey this command 
than a highwayman or a housebreaker. Nay, they never designed to obey it. From 
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their youth up, it never entered into their thoughts. They were bred up by their 


Christian parents, masters, and friends, without any instruction at all concerning 
it; unless it were this, - to break it as soon and as much as they could, and to 
continue breaking it to their lives’ end.*® 
Wesley believed that it was the spiritual action of the church to concern themselves with 
the less fortunate. The social justice idea of preferential options for the poor does not go 
against scripture but is found repetitively in scripture and Wesley interpretation of 
scripture and doctrine. 

Not only did Wesley challenge those who hold to the notion that divine blessing 
was upon the rich and curse upon the poor, but he also resolved to take action against 
such by promoting a preferential option for the poor. The poor were not to be 
condemned, demonized, nor accused of faithlessness, and sloth. Contrarily, it is the role 
of the Christian, particularly those who attained any status of wealth, to provide 
preferential possibilities to the condition and wellbeing of the poor. Consistent with this 
idea, Wesley called for a welfare system for the needy, organized institutions that would 
provide relief, and favorable policies that benefited those in need at the expense of the 
affluent.*? 

Wesley was committed to the promotion of social justice and the protest of social 
injustice. He deplored any domestic system of manipulating the poor and to the ampler 
arena of subjugation by imperialism and enslavement. The reality of the poor is not a 


haphazard afterthought or a byproduct of canopy chance but the consequence of injustice. 


Wesleyan thought correctly calls for solidarity in the challenge against a growing 
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poverty-stricken society.°° The practically contest injustice, Wesley encourages the 
Methodist and Christians to move from protest to transformation. Transformation can be 
achieved through forming alliances and coalitions for the equitable distribution of wealth, 
legislation that provides preferential possibilities for the poor, and liberation from the 
social evils that cripple society.*! 

As he committed himself to the plight of the poor, Wesley’s approach was not 
only to denounce social injustices but to promote social justice through the positive ethic 
of stewardship. Proper stewardship acknowledges that all things belong to God, and since 
God created us to live in community and harmony, economic concepts are not exempt 
from this divine expectation. The redistribution of wealth from the wealthy to eliminate 
the plight of the poor reflects the Christian community being faithful stewards over the 
blessings that come from God.°? 

By his own admission, Wesley was unable to attain the success for social justice 
that he envisioned. He also confessed although he never became a participant, proponent, 
or advocate for the colonization of evangelical economics, he had not imposed the 


conceptions and theories of his social justice ethic with sufficient rigor.™ 


Conclusion 
Although the prevalence of affluent continue to rise as has the condition of the 


poor, contemporary Methodist would do well to align views and actions with the 
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Wesleyan thought that Jesus and social justice are not mutually exclusive. The argument 


that floats among the spheres of academia is that social justice is antibiblical. This is 
flagrantly false. 

Implications of divine intentions for social justice are readily identified in the 
Hebrew Bible of the Old Testament. From the inception of God’s people becoming a 
nation God commanded social order to flow within the community of the Israelite people. 
Systems were established within the people of God to ensure that justice was always 
carried out and severe consequences were realized where social justice was miscarried. 

In the consideration of the Christological branch of Systematic Theology, social 
justices are found in and throughout. In the famous words of James Cone, God is always 
on the side of the oppressed. Insomuch, that God incarnate, in the personage of Jesus 
Christ came and communicated and acted upon the fight for liberty and justice for all 
people. The life of Jesus displays a direct correlation to those that were not considered 
affluent. His human life, dynamics, and demographics did not reflect remarkable 
prosperity, but he was a lowly servant and promoted social responsibility for the fellow 
man. 

The gospel and life of Jesus are overwhelmingly underlined with social justice 
aspects as he applies, what Howard Thurman calls a love-ethic for those who might be 
considered enemies to Israel. There is a moral obligation to extend love to Samaritans, 
Syrophoenicians, Romans, the underprivileged and the like. 

This theological theme will be pertinent for the project. In efforts to make 
disciples, it is important to teach them as Jesus would have. The command in the Great 


Commission was to make disciples by teaching them all that Jesus has commanded. To 
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say Jesus has commanded them to engage in a faith that is void of social justice and 
moral responsibility is antibiblical and antichristian. 

Just as Jesus and Christology is the integral part to the gospel, social justice is at 
the core of Christology. It is not heresy, but it echoes the concrete philosophies of Jesus 
documented in sacred text and silent in church history. This project proposes that with 
certainty a love-ethic must be imparted and coached for disciples in the local context to 
have a theological understanding of discipleship. 

Jesus displayed this love ethic in the biblical foundations chapter, where he saw 
the need to not only instructed those who regularly attended the synagogue but also those 
that were found outside of the synagogues, at the seashores and beyond. Most assuredly, 
as explained in the historical foundations chapter, the founding fathers of Zion 
Methodism were aware of the love-ethic, and moral responsibility for the fellow man. On 
the side of the spectrum that endured oppression, they sought to pull away from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to be able to be experience worship and discipleship that 
modeled the teaching of Jesus in terms of no partiality to others. This theological theme is 
found both in our biblical and historical foundations and will have supreme influence in 


the project of developing leaders to become disciples following the teachings of Christ. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

When considering the current climate of the contemporary church, it is easy to 
perceive the vast number of changes it has undertaken. Sanctuaries have been 
modernized, facilities have been revolutionized, and there are even fresh expressions of 
new ways of doing church outside the traditional church buildings. Consequently, while 
the church has become streamlined, the mission to make disciples has not and will not 
change. 

The passion and enthusiasm that leaders should possess in facilitating the mission 
are yet readily indefinable. However, much of the world does not gravitate to or prioritize 
church any longer. There was a time where much of the culture was steeped in some form 
of consistent religious activity. Fair assessments show that this is no longer the case. 
There are too many competitive factors that have took supremacy over traditional church 
attendance. Professional sporting events, youth sporting events, vocational extension of 
hours have all posed as threats to the traditional church attendance time periods. 

Scholars characterize the age spanning longer than seventeen hundred years 


where the church was the centerpiece to society as Christendom.’ The major problem is 


' Ryan K. Bolger, The Gospel after Christendom: New Voices, New Cultures, New Expressions 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2012), 170-171. 
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leaders lead with methods that thrive in a world that no longer exists. The mindset 
perhaps is that methods, practices, and procedures are everlasting in an ever-changing 
world. There is a solution to this dilemma. The key is for leaders to commit to creativity 
and flexibility in their leadership styles. Sociologists call this adaptive leadership. They 
typify the day's ambiance as post-Christendom,” where the vast majority of churches are 
in a state of plateau or decline because they exclusively hold to the practices of the past 
that brought success, neglecting the reality of an ever-evolving society. 

The church's mission should be the same as the early church, that is to go make 
disciples by teaching them the commandments of Jesus. However, the methods need to 
adapt to reach the current age to facilitate the task. This project contends that if 
communities of faith understand and appreciate the biblical mandate and ecclesial value 
of discipleship, they will feel more equipped to make disciples who will contribute to the 
growth and vitality of the church. They must be committed to the truth of the current 
realities and being vulnerable enough to change when necessary, utilizing information as 
inspiration to always becoming more effective and efficient. 

In the biblical foundations chapter, there is a thorough examination of Luke 5:1- 
11. Jesus is seen helping the disciples understand the dynamics and significance of 
discipleship, and he shows his adaptive capacity to teach the crowds that gather around 
the seashore. Jesus then teaches the fishers whom he would ultimately call his initial 
disciples how following him brings success in their vocation. After a miraculous 
demonstration, Jesus then tells the disciples that "he will make them" fishers of men. He 


helps them understand the value of discipleship and commences the journey to equipping 
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them to become disciples who make disciples. By the end of the gospel accounts, these 
fishermen through the witness and teachings of Christ feel equipped to make more 
disciples. They engage in discipleship methods that may even have differed from their 
time spent with Jesus to provide healthy growth to what we know to be the Church or the 
faith of Christianity. 

In the historical foundations chapter, discipleship is traced historically through the 
origins of the A.M.E. Zion Church. The pioneers of the Zion Church understood the 
value of discipleship. Their efforts to grow and make more disciples as Christ commands 
were exacerbated by their White counterparts’ limitations imparted upon them. This 
historical occurrence correlates to the project. The founding members and leaders of the 
A.M.E. Zion Church stopped at nothing to gain their independence and committed to 
equipping others to make disciples. They had to adapt as leaders to serve their context 
they slowly but steadily progressed to a post-slavery society. 

In the theological foundation chapter, discipleship is viewed through the lenses of 
Liberation Theology. There are many to study theology and suggest that Christology in 
connection with social justice should be considered heresy. To insinuate that social 
justice is unable to be wedded with the gospel legitimately is to have an inappropriate 
understanding of the teachings of Jesus. Jesus lived and operated with a love ethic and 
moral responsibility that reached beyond his Jewish heritage and background. He taught 
the nuances of discipleship through the agency of love. Discipleship with an improper 
understanding of the teachings of Jesus will obviously lead to making disciples who also 


have an improper understanding of the teachings of Jesus. Therefore, the theological 
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foundation explores accurate tenets of Christology so that the message of Christ is shared 
and extended in the manner Jesus shared. 

In this chapter, we will explore the role of the discipline of adaptive leadership 
and how it applies to the need for discipleship in the church context. Adaptive leadership 
in the life of the church will enable the church to address the areas that seem outdated and 
obsolete. When this adaptive leadership is realized, the health and growth of the church 
will be able to withstand the test of time and time itself. David Gibbons once said, "Those 
who follow Jesus embody fluidity, adaptation, and collaboration. It is what we call the 
third-culture way. Third-culture way is adaptable to changing circumstances. It is also 
adaptable to challenging cultures and to complex crises and problems. If there is one 
quality that matters most to the fate of the church in the twenty-first century, its 
adaptability."° 

It is pertinent to the survival and thriving of the local church to be able to adapt 
when the environment shifts. Particularly, when the local church has no bearing on the 
shifting of the environment. Covid-19 had a global infiltration that the church was not 
prepared to take on. Survival and thriving are predicated upon the local churches ability 
and willingness to adapt, adjust, and pivot its methods, all while maintaining the same 
motives. Church leaders committed to discipleship must invoke adaptive leadership 
practices to their discipleship methodology. 

Michael Kelly relates adaptive leadership to the adaptation necessary when 
traveling from the United States to another country. The temptation is to give way to jet 
lag and remain connected to the time from whence you came. Often when traveling from 


3 Dave Gibbons, The Monkey and the Fish: Liquid Leadership for a Third-Culture Church (Grand 
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the United States to another country, for instance Dublin Ireland, you leave in the evening 
of American and arrive in the morning of Ireland. The lure of the bed would be intense, 
but one must adapt to the time knowing that although the comforts of your body may say 
it is 2:00 a.m. the reality is that it is actually 8:00 a.m.* 

Adaptive leadership can be defined as a carefully calculated ongoing activity in an 
organizational group that evolves with time. It means that those within the organization 
are committed to learning from adversity and divergence from what seems normal. 

Learning happens as the environment shifts. This forces the leaders to be aware 
and observant so that the organization or church context can remain relevant while 
attempting to accomplish the goals at hand. Adaptive leadership also involves analyzing 
the discrepancy between what the organization stands for and what the organization 
faces.° Ted Bolsinger says adaptive leadership “is about letting go, learning as we go, and 
keeping going.”° 

Letting go of what has worked in the past but is not relevant to the future is a key 
component to adaptive leadership and is perhaps the hardest to embody. Learning is a 
commitment. It requires the leader to not become satisfied with their current realities 
without completely examining them thoroughly. Keeping going is what happens when 
you let go of the irrelevant, understand the current, and take the information provided to 


progress and focus on efficiency. 


4 Eric Geiger, Michael Kelley, and Philip Nation, Transformational Discipleship: How People 
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The consistent themes in adaptive leadership are learning and redirecting. The 
theory applies in every sector of the world, not excluding church, particularly 
discipleship. It is clearly modeled in scripture by Jesus. It is also reflective in the events 
that took place at the birth of the A.M.E. Zion Church. While theology, if understood 
properly does not change, the application of theology certainly should remain relevant 
particularly as it pertains to discipleship. This interdisciplinary foundation chapter will 
examine the discipline of adaptive leadership and its application to developing leaders 


through discipleship. 


Adaptive Leadership Cycle 
Adaptive leadership is not merely a leadership style but a leadership process. It is 
the perpetual engagement of learning and progressing in an organization. “Adaptive 
leadership is an iterative process involving three key activities: observing events and 
patters around you; interpreting what you are observing (developing multiple hypotheses 
about what is really going on); and designing interventions based on the observations and 


interpretations to address the adaptive challenge you have identified.” 


The cycle 
continues if the organization or in our case, the church context survives. If the 
organization does not survive then the primary issue to be examined is the level of 
adaptability. 


In the process of adaptive leadership, the leader continues the process through the 


life of the organization. The leader is conscious of the fact that change is inevitable. 


7 Ronald A. Heifetz, Alexander Grashow, and Martin Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive 
Leadership: Tools and Tactics for Changing Your Organization and the World (Boston, MA: Harvard 
Business Press, 2009), 32. 
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Challenges, capacity, ideology, and core beliefs are all subject to change. Therefore, the 


leader must be willing to change with the many factors that affect the organization. The 
goal in any organization, regardless of its characterization, is to thrive. Through adaptive 
leadership, thriving is made possible by each leader being opened to change and willing 
to mobilize their subordinate constituents to change. 

In the world of evolutionary biology, thriving only happens through successful 
adaptation. Successful adaptation happens when a species scientifically deciphers what of 
its genetic material should be conserved, what should be rejected, and how it can produce 
new measures that gives the species the ability to flourish.* Adaptive leadership is 
engaged in the same concept. Considering what in the organization needs to be preserved 
to thrive at this juncture, what should be discarded, and how can fresh perspectives be 
implemented that are germane to the issues of the day. 

Adaptive leadership requires immense objectivity. Leaders innately develop 
personal preferences, quirks, and successful methods that they may originate and to 
which they become tied. Organizations establish ways of execution from which they 
never waver. The reality shifts are constantly happening, and as in evolution, new 
combinations and variations help organizations thrive under challenging circumstances. 
The refusal to change will invoke decline, regress, and even death. To avoid this, 
adaptive leaders grapple with the queries of what their organization's values, purpose, or 


processes need to evolve.’ 


8 Heifetz, Grashow, Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership, 14. 
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As stated above, adaptive leadership is a process of constant learning. Therefore, 


organizational adaptation occurs through experimentation and relies on adversity as well 
as diversity. Relative to adaptive leadership is adaptive challenges, which are addressed 
later in the chapter. Adaptive leaders take risks, initiate trial and error, and learn to 
improvise as they go toward the next set or stage of experiments. Similarly, organizations 
support diversification rather than depending on one entity, method, or strategy for 
sustenance. '? 

Consequently, embracing learning, exercising objectivity, and being engaged and 
conversant with change, the adaptive leadership generally involves observation, 
interpretation, and intervention. Observation requires the leader to be able to see the 
organization from multiple perspectives. Adaptive leaders can thoroughly examine the 
system with which they are in from a variety of vantage points. This may require others 
assistance because observation is best exercised collectively. Observation provides 
answers to the following questions: 

e How is the system structured? 

e How does culture influence structure? 

e What activities are a result of tradition or ritual? 

e What protocols are strictly followed?" 

Observation also requires an examination of adaptive challenges. The adaptive challenges 


are figuring out what to conserve from the past practices, and figuring out what to discard 


‘0 Heifetz, Grashow, Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership, 14. 
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from past practices, and inventing new ways that build from the best of the past. Adaptive 


challenges are identified by answering the following questions: 
e What is the discrepancy between promoted values and actual behavior? 
e What organizational commitments are at competition with others? 


e What issues need to be addressed that cause discomfort (speaking to the 
unspeakable)? 


e What is outright being avoided?” 
When each of these sets of questions are carefully and honestly answered the adaptive 
leader bring closure to this area of the cycle. Through observation elephants in the room 
are named, responsibility for the organization’s future is shared, independent judgment is 
expected, leadership capacity is developed, and reflection and continuous learning are 
institutionalized.!° 

In the adaptive leadership process, after observation comes interpretation. 
Interpretations require the leaders mind to shift from technicalities to adaptability, from 
that which is benign and that which is conflictual, and finally what is individual and what 
is systemic.'* Observations will enable the leader to appropriately interpret what needs 
variations. Without appropriate interpretations leaders could potentially abandon what 
needs to be conserved or even worse, change to something much more damaging than 
what is currently observed.!> Interpreting calls the leader to consider who in the 


organization is losing what, what is the accepted reality, and understanding the 


? Heifetz, Grashow, Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership, 70-100. 
3 Heifetz, Grashow, Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership, 101. 
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importance of subjective losses, not being surprised by the unthinkable, and expect, 


accept, and endure grieving.!° 

The interpretation stage of the adaptive leadership process will also help identify 
adaptive capacity. Adaptive capacity is “the resilience of people and the capacity of 
systems to engage in problem defining and problem-solving work in the midst of 
adaptive pressures and the resulting disequilibrium.”"” 

Adaptive capacity is reflective when the leader maintains composure when facing 
unforeseen circumstances and does not confuse a hasty remedy with a long-term solution. 
The leader’s capacity to adapt is evident in the willingness to engage others in learning 
and the revolution necessary to overcome the adaptive challenges presented. It displays 
the ability to seek new perspectives and make inquiries that reveal essential factors that 
cause values and actions to be at war. The leader shows the capacity to adapt when they 
are not afraid to raise the complex issues that go unaddressed within an organization and 
are willing to explore and confront the problems that resist and sabotage thriving. They 
must maintain individual and corporate fidelity, act diplomatically and connect 
relationally. Ultimately, the leader shows the capacity to adapt when willing to make 
complex, often uncomfortable conclusions to accomplish the fundamental assignment in 
a fluctuating context efficiently.!* 

The final stage in this ongoing iteration of adaptive leadership is intervention. 


Adaptive leadership and intervening post-observation and interpretation take immense 


‘6 William Bridges and Susan Bridges, Managing Transitions: Making the Most of Change 
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effort on the leader's part. It mandates the leader to fashion out optimism out of 


hopelessness. It obligates the leader to the resilience necessary to develop the 
organization's adaptive capacity and bring transformation stemmed from adversity.'® 

Intervention requires the adaptive leader to stay diagnostic as action is taken, 
remaining observant and aware of the organization's condition or the progression from 
problem to solution. Intervention calls for the leader to analyze the ripeness of the 
system's faulty issues, concentrating on appropriate timing for action. 

Intervention allows the leader to recognize adaptive challenges and capacity. 
Intervention is where the leader marries technical competence with relational congruence 
to expand the adaptive capacity. In the intervention stage, the leader is keenly aware of 
their role and opportunities for thriving. They can then analyze the factions that begin to 
emerge and determine a course of action of which they will stand firm and hold steady. 
Here the leader's job is more than delegation but also enforcement through 
encouragement to keep the work at the center of the organization's attention.”” 

The adaptive leader, through intervention, can mobilize the system from survival 
to healthy thriving and growth. The leader can orchestrate inevitable conflict that arises 
by building for the organization an adaptive culture. Institutionalizing an adaptive culture 
normalizes consistently having difficult conversations, modeling the behavior of the 
adaptive core values, developing weakness into strengths while guarding them with 
empathy, and establishing shared responsibility in the organization. In the adaptive 


environment, independent judgment is encouraged, capacity is extended, reflection is 


'S Tod E. Bolsinger, Tempered Resilience: How Leaders Are Formed in the Crucible of Change 
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frequent, risk-taking and experimentation are honored, and the acquired taste for action is 
prevalent.7! 

The discipline of adaptive leadership then is the continued process of observing, 
interpreting, and intervening on specific issues and possibilities in an organization that 
can foster new growth and development. It is at its best in moments of ambiguity and 
disorientation. Leaders embrace adaptivity and work internally by seeing themselves as 
the system, clarifying their intentions, personality, and mission, which enables them to 
lead the organization to adapt and thrive. When the leader and an organization channel 
the angst that would lead to quitting or relying on a quick fix, but instead observe, 
interpret, and intervene by recommitting to core values, reframing strategy, and 


committing to learning, this enables them to gain the capability necessary to flourish and 


mature. 


Adaptive Leadership Luke 5:1-11 

To say that Jesus was an adaptive leader would be a significant understatement. 
Jesus was a revolutionary leader that facilitated such a change that influenced the entire 
world around him. The passage in our biblical foundations chapter is Luke 5:1-11. In this 
passage, we see this theory of adaptive leadership vividly on display. This section will 
highlight three issues that Jesus embodied adaptive leadership to continue to embrace his 
mission on earth. 

Jesus observes the issue from many vantage points. First, the synagogue limits his 


capacity to reach the masses. The traditional rabbi of Jesus' day would have done 


>! Heifetz, Grashow, Linsky, The Practice of Adaptive Leadership, 166-175. 
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teaching in a formal setting in most cases in the synagogue. Only certain people would 


come to the synagogue. Only certain people were allowed to go to the synagogue. Yet 
Jesus’ mission was, as he proclaimed in the synagogue in Luke 4:16-19, was to bring the 
good news to the poor, proclaim liberty to the captive, recover the sight to the blind, set 
free the oppressed, and announce that the time has come where the Lord will save his 
people. 

Jesus observes the limitation, interprets, albeit internally, the restriction, and 
intervenes by preaching in the synagogues and taking his message to the seashores and 
wherever the multitudes gathered. He was not shackled by the traditions and rituals to 
which he was reared. Instead, he embraced the past's effectiveness and married them with 
new adaptations that would prove successful for the future. He remained committed to his 
agenda while reframing his strategy from communicating in the synagogue to speaking at 
sea. 

In the passage referenced, there is another adaptation that Jesus makes. As he is 
teaching by the seashore, he observes the effectiveness of disseminating his message. 
Jesus understands his adaptive capacity and decides that service to the multitude would 
be more effective if the teaching came from within the sea rather than on the seashore. 
So, remaining committed to his chief aim, he again reframes his strategy and shifts from 
teaching on the seashore to teaching on the sea. 

Adaptive leadership calls for a leader to reflect on successes of the past, identify 
the essence of success and allowing the discretion of experience to lead others to 
evolve.” This is what Jesus does for Peter. He helps Peter reflect on what he thinks 


>? Martin Reeves and Jack Fuller, The Imagination Machine: How to Spark New Ideas and Create 
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success is and allows Peter to learn from his current predicament. Peter is an experienced 
fisherman. He is currently frustrated because he fails to produce. Jesus then leads him 
through the cycle of adaptation. Peter's observation is that training and experience have 
guided the fishing endeavor to this point and has not brought success as it has in the past. 
The more important observation is he has been executing this practice before this scene in 
the biblical narrative without the guidance of Jesus. Jesus begins to guide Peter, and his 
advice results in grand success. Interpretation, Jesus should show me in my endeavors. 

Intervention, when Jesus says, "Follow me, and I will make you a fisher of men," 
he reestablishes his core ideology by leaving all he had at the shore to follow Jesus. Jesus 
here as a leader builds a culture for those, he led that embraces adaptation. He does so by 
exercising what Heifetz, Grashow, and Linksy calls “deploying yourself” to the 
practice.*> He remains connected to his core purpose without negotiating the ethics of 
leadership and purpose and discerning if there are any gaps between values and behavior. 
Obviously for Jesus, there would be no gaps between values and behavior; however, 
Jesus does consistently address the needs for adaptation. 

In an adaptive environment, success occurs when one is willing to continuously 
alter their methods and identify new options to facilitate the goal more efficiently. 
Adaptive leaders continuously vary their approach by considering the wide range of 
options and operating opportunities. They then cautiously select the most successful 


option to scale up and exploit to reach the intended outcome.”* 
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Jesus flawlessly executes the adaptive approach. Jesus has a goal in our passage 
which is to share his message to the multitudes. Many cultural limits and capacity 
constraints could frustrate this goal in the synagogue. Individuals outside the synagogue 
will not receive the message if they do not enter. Jesus considers all options and weighs 
the advantages and disadvantages of adapting his approach. 

He then selects to leave the synagogue and teach at the seashore. Teaching at the 
seashore allows him to “scale up” or enhance his impact by sharing his message to more 
individuals instead of staying in the synagogue. Then at the seashore, the environment 
slightly changes again. Confines and limitations begin to influence his human capacity to 
share his message effectively. When the situation shifts, adaptive leaders promptly 
recapitulate on this evolving sphere of adaptation to ensure that they unremittingly 
renovate their advantage.” 

Jesus has the awareness to execute continual iteration in the adaptation process. 
He again "scales up" his effectiveness by selecting the option to move from the sea to the 
seashore. Jesus, in the passage of discussion, is engaged in two adaptive cycles for 
varying, selecting, and scaling up. The selection of the seashore varies from the old 
teaching model in the synagogue and is more effective (scale-up) because the message is 
heard by more. He then selects to teach from the sea rather than the seashore. Teaching 
from the sea is more effective (scale-up) because it resolves the setting constraints when 
he repositions himself and adapts. 

He teaches this very process as the passage progresses to the disciples he would 


initially call. He uses the disciples’ situation in their current vocation to teach them a 
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lesson on adaptation. This adaptation, however, requires that they follow his voice and 


lead to make disciples, or as he explained, become fishers of men. 


Adaptive Leadership in the History of the AMEZ Church 

Adaptive leadership is embodied in and throughout the origins of the A.M.E. Zion 
Church. These African American congregants of the John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church were engaged with the process of adaptation that allowed them to grow from 
racially segregated group in the local church to a new society and ultimately a new 
denomination. Ministers of the John Street Church made history of being the first African 
Americans of the state of New York to be ordained in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
These founding ministers of the A.M.E. Zion Church would ultimately lead the African 
American members of the John Street Church through the adversity of the day to 
establish the Zion Church.”° 

Adaptive leadership is on complete display as they facilitate the birth of a 
denomination. The African American congregants were engaged in the cycle of the 
adaptive process as they observed their present realities and varying options. Their 
conditions were not favorable. Forced to succumb to denigrating seating arrangements 
with derogatory labels such as sections for "Black members" and "Nigger Pews," the 
African American worship experience in the Methodist church became unbearable. As 


congregations grew, the African American congregants moved from their assigned 
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sections to the balcony and shutter areas. The African American congregants, without 


option, continued to give up their place when the numbers of White congregants grew.7’ 

Not only were their unfavorable worship conditions but there was also inequitable 
treatment toward the African Americans aspiring to advance in ministry as clergy. For 
years, the African American members of the Methodist societies observed the treatment 
and inequality extended to them and considered varying options as to whether to continue 
or to pursue societies of their own. 

As they moved to the interpretation cycle of the adaptation process, they 
understood that effective discipleship for the African American Methodist could only be 
realized if they were to seek to organize their societies. Pulling away from the Methodist 
Episcopal church was their selection. Moving from observing the varying options that 
would lead to effective discipleship, interpretation of options of effectiveness, and 
selecting to separate, the pioneers of Zion Methodism began the third stage of adaptation 
and intervention and scaling up to a more excellent way of discipleship. They began to 
institute separate classes and separate meetings. They formed official boards of trustees 
and other auxiliaries and would ultimately gain property and appropriate ordinations and 
incorporations to become a denomination. In these moments in history, the founders of 
the A.M.E. Zion Church executed adaptive leadership so that discipleship could continue 
efficiently in the era of Zion’s origin. Adaptive leadership was not only executed in the 


inception of the birth of Zion, but it continued throughout history to date. 
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Adaptive Leadership and the Theology of Social Justice 


Holy scriptures support a dual essence of Jesus as it voices his humanity and his 
divinity. Jesus is the embodiment of God in the flesh, and his life and ministry focus on 
the divine concern for the oppressed. Considering the birth of Jesus taking place among 
animals of a stable and visitations of both the lowly shepherds and the magi both 
correlate Jesus with the oppressed. Furthermore, the political abuse of power by Herod 
killing infants and the political insignificance of the parents of Jesus also points to a 
connection of the humanity of Jesus with the oppressed.”® 

In the theological foundations chapter, there was an exploration of how the 
Hebrew Bible is abounding with the central employments of social justice as was New 
Testament Christology. It also explores the statements and stances on social justices from 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. Even though the primacy of the prosperous 
continues to escalate in concert with the plight of the poor, scripture, Jesus, and the father 
of Methodism teach that Christians have a moral responsibility to ensure that social 
justice is extended to all. 

As Christians execute and operate with this moral responsibility, the adaptation 
cycle will also need to be functioning. Leaders in discipleship will need to continue to 
observe the varying options of when and where social justice is needed. Leaders will 
need to interpret why social justice is needed, select how social justice is needed, and 


then implement and intervene in social justice as faithful followers of Christ. 
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Conclusion 

Adaptative leadership happens when a leader commits to learning and repeats the 
cycle of adaptation. The steps to adaptative leadership include observing, interpreting, 
selecting, intervening, and improving. This practice is exercised by Jesus, the founders of 
the A.M.E. Zion Church, and has a home in the theological sphere labeled Liberation 
Theology. 

When considering the context of the Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church, 
discipleship methods were once viable. Inviting persons to in-person worship in a time 
and space where church was the focal point in the culture of Black people was extremely 
successful. Discipling through weekly services, revival meetings, special teas, and 
anniversaries were effective to share the faith and growing individuals in Christ. 
However, to survive and to thrive, these methods will without question need some 
adaptation. 

There is a need to learn the new climate of today, particularly in wake of the 
Covid-19 global pandemic. There is also a need to learn the culture of today that does not 
place church attendance at the top of the priority list. Furthermore, learning technology 
and how it can enhance endeavors of discipleship. Once appropriate learning has taken 
place, redirecting can be realized for the betterment of the church. 

This discipline will guide this project as we seek to help leaders understand and 
appreciate the importance of discipleship in the local church. Our leaders will be guided 
to consider how our current practice for systematic discipleship is structured and if it is 
connected or influence by our culture. The project will further define what discipleship 


endeavors are appropriate and which are carried out merely out of tradition, habit, or 
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routine. The leaders will need to explore what programs are implemented with strict 


guidelines with no flexibility. Further analysis of subjects in this project will explore the 
discrepancy between what purposes discipleship activities and what are the actual 
behaviors. Once all these questions are answered the adaptation process can begin and 


continue throughout the life of our local church. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


It is clearly explained in the sacred pages of the biblical text that we are called as 
Christians to make disciples for the Lord Jesus Christ. With this view and aim in mind, it 
is imperative to understand and embrace the reality that discipleship is intentional. 
Discipleship is not haphazard or arbitrary. Discipleship, done at its best, is strategic. 
However, an effective strategy formula for discipleship must include understanding 
discipleship. 

For years effective discipleship at the Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church was 
done effectively. The challenge is that for generations, discipleship activities have 
remained the same. These activities include coming to church on Sunday and staying in 
the church from approximately 9:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. In most cases, there were afternoon 
services, periodic week-long to two-week-long services, and Bible study weekly for an 
hour and a half to two hours. 

As disciple-making members of the past have transitioned, the next generation has 
continued the activities. Faithfulness is ever present; however, the fruit produced from 
such faithfulness is not comparable to what is produced presently. This trial is a reality 
because the “what” of discipleship is not congruent with the “why.” Activities are 


engaged in simply because “‘it is what we have always done.” 
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Leadership training that weds together the “what” of discipleship with the “why” 


of discipleship requires individuals to adapt and adjust with time and culture. It is not a 
call to be influenced by culture but rather using culture to transform itself to operate with 
the heart of Christ to reach the world. This project, “Culture Shift: Developing a 
Discipleship Culture,” is born out of an organic intersection of my calling, experience, 
and passion intermingled with the needs observed in the context of Walls Memorial 
A.M.E. Zion Church. 

My life and ministry are a byproduct of consistent and intentional discipleship. 
Each stage and season of my life had the fingerprints of another disciple. I have been 
discipled at home by my parents. I have been discipled within multiple Christian 
educators’ faith communities as I held membership following my father in the itinerant 
ministry of Methodism. I have been mentored and discipled by colleagues who could be 
considered veterans in ministry as I accepted the call to preach and to pastor. All my 
growth has been made possible through the grace of God and intentional faith 
development enhanced by others. 

We have found from the analysis of our context that the basic truths of 
discipleship could not be clearly communicated effectively. This allowed the conclusion 
to be drawn that if there is a level of ignorance pertaining to the basic and biblical tenets 
of discipleship then that makes it impossible to carry out the commission of Christ with 
intentionality. The culture of a faith community must have the awareness and the 
appreciation of discipleship to embody it fully. 

The rigorous study and research facilitated through the program at United 


Theological Seminary has revealed a necessary instruction that would serve the current 
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plight of the Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church. The membership of Walls Memorial 


A.M.E. Zion Church has grown accustomed to the “what” without understanding the 
“why.” It has become expedient to teach the members of our context to understand and be 
conscious of the directive of Christ to a life of discipleship in efforts to make disciples of 


our contemporary society. 


Methodology 

The aim of this project is if the current leadership of our context is trained to 
understand the biblical mandate and ecclesial value of discipleship, then they will feel 
more equipped to make disciples of the next generation, which will contribute to the 
growth of the Walls Church. With such training, a culture in the faith community will be 
established that will foster the healthy development of the church. An exhaustive track 
including biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations has been the 
guide for this project. These foundations form the basis and launching pad for the 
implementation of this project. 

For a biblical foundation, the selected text is Luke 5:1-11. In this passage, there is 
an intersection between discipleship and adaptive leadership. Jesus commences his three- 
year journey to make disciples of followers who will ultimately create more disciples. He 
shifts from the traditional norms of his Jewish heritage regarding evangelism. What Jesus 
models for his disciples will serve as a guide as to how this project will seek to train 
modern-day disciples. 

Jesus modeled discipleship; faith followers also modeled discipleship in the 
origins of the A.M.E. Zion church. Engaged in discipleship activities in the John Street 


Church, the founders of Zion Methodism sought to adapt to be more effective and thus 
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birthed a new branch of Protestantism. Discipleship for growth was the intent of the 
pioneers of Zion. This idea also serves as another foundation and benchmark for the goal 
and purpose. 

As explained in the biblical foundation of Luke 5:1-11, Jesus instructed the 
disciples to follow him; the theology of this passage is having an appropriate view of 
Christology. This theology moves from the thought of doing right by following Jesus to 
following Jesus right. This work contends that to follow Jesus right is to have social 
awareness and be concerned with social justice, which culminates in the third pillar of the 
research. 

One of the most exciting things Jesus does, as illustrated in the biblical 
foundations chapter on Luke 5:1-11 is to adapt his approach to discipleship to be more 
effective. In his endeavor to make disciples, Jesus operates with adaptive leadership. 
Intending to make disciples, discipleship is the goal, and adaptive leadership is the 
philosophy. Contemporary disciples will need to learn to adapt to Christ to transform the 


culture to win the culture for Christ. 


Methodology 
The project, named “Culture Shift: Developing a Discipleship Culture,” is the 
byproduct of the foundational chapters of research. The goal is to help members of our 
context feel more equipped to be engaged in discipleship by understanding it as a biblical 
mandate. Additionally, participants are taught to see the necessity for discipleship for a 


church to thrive. 
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The project used qualitative research to influence the methods of the training. The 
qualitative study is exhibited through the analysis of data collected. These aids provided 
an objected approach to assess the membership on how discipleship has or has not been 
carried out in the church context. 

Participants were solicited as volunteers during announcements of the worship 
experiences in our context. The church official offered volunteers to sign up for an eight- 
week study on discipleship and discipleship culture. From that solicitation, eight persons 
voluntarily agreed to participate. The training sessions were for eight weeks on the Zoom 
virtual platform. The meetings were held each Tuesday at 7:00 p.m. from September 6, 
2022, to October 25, 2022. Coupled with the teaching sessions was a Sermon Series on 
discipleship executed on Sunday Mornings at 10:00 a.m. during worship from September 
11, 2022, to October 23, 2022. 

Each session was carried out as follows on Zoom with a connected sermon to the 
teaching. These were the modules of the project series: 

Module 1 
- Session 1: What is a disciple? 
- Sermon 1: “Disciple Making at its Best” Luke 5:1-11 
Module 2 
- Session 2: A Disciples Growth 
- Sermon 2: “Fit for the Fight” Ephesians 6:10-18 
Module 3 
- Session 3: Following the Biblical Christ not the World’s Christ 


- Sermon 3: “I Know Who He Is!” Matthew 16:13-20 
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Module 4 


- Session 4: Being a Disciple 

- Sermon 4: “Embracing Your Cross” Luke 9:23 
Module 5 

- Session 5: Being a Disciple Maker 

- Sermon 5: “Disruptive Discipleship!” Acts 17:6 
Module 6 

- Session 6: Being a Disciple Making Community 

- Sermon 6: “A More Excellent Way” — 1 Corinthians 12:31 
Module 7 

- Session 7: Sharing Jesus Without Fear 

- Sermon 7: “Go Do it!” Matthew 28:19-20 
Module 8 

- Recap of Modules and Post Assessment 

The project used mixed methods to provide an understanding of the proposed 

hypothesis. The instruments used for data collection were pre-assessments and post- 
assessments. The assessment questions provided analyzed data on the current version of 
discipleship in context. It also served as a measuring point for how that understanding 
had progressed throughout the training. The journal prompts, teaching sessions, and 


worksheet checkpoints were compiled to support the hypothesis. 
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Implementation 

Prior to the project implementation, an informal meeting was held with 
professional associates. The three of them met and were made privy to the project. An 
explanation of the process, starting with the Spiritual Autobiography and ending with the 
Project Proposal, was provided, giving summaries of each. The details of the training 
sessions and how they connected with the sermon series on discipleship were shared with 
the professional associates. Each provided initial insight on how to execute this teaching 
series successfully. 

In response to the solicitation for volunteers to participate in the project, eight 
diverse participants agreed of their own volition to engage in the training. The value of 
allowing the participants to be aware of the landscape of our sharing time was readily 
identified. An informal session and overview of the program were held on September 4, 
2022, at 6:00 p.m. on Zoom. The informal gathering was relaxed in nature, were all in 
attendance shared in a round table discussion. The discussion was centered around 
whether the church context could be labeled as having a culture of discipleship. It was 
determined that discipleship was essential to most in theory but not reflective practice. 
This conversation was a great open discussion of the training series throughout the 
project. 

At the conclusion of the informal session, participants were given a take-home 
packet. The pack encompassed the pre-assessment, the post-assessment, and the 
worksheet checkpoints. Each take-home packet was labeled by participant number, 
starting at number 2723 through 2731. Participants were instructed to each week turn into 


my context associates the corresponding weeks material for data analysis. Their weekly 
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submissions reflected their number for project correlation while allowing them to reserve 
the right of anonymity. 

On Tuesday, September 6, 2022, Session One was held via the Zoom virtual 
platform. The Tuesday night training was biblically based, which led to practical theory. 
The essential question drove the teaching of the first session, what is a disciple? In 
addition to the essential questions, discussions were made as to whether there should be 
any demarcation between a disciple and a church member. The teaching was intended to 
help the participants create and engage with a discipleship culture, a disciple's attributes, 
and characteristics must be realized and embraced. 

On Sunday, September 11, 2022, the first sermon was preached. The first sermon, 
quite appropriately, was a sermon preached on the selected text for the biblical 
foundations of this project. Luke 5:1-11 again presents a scene where the most excellent 
disciple maker initiates his discipleship quest with humanity. 

On Tuesday, September 13, 2022, Session Two was held. The second session 
commenced with a discussion of the connection between Session One and the first 
sermon. Then a discussion was facilitated on the importance of disciple growth. A 
resource that aided the discussion and presentation was Discipleshift. The work is 
published by Jim Putman, Bubby Harrington, with Robert Coleman, Discipleshift: Five 
Steps That Help Your Church to Make Disciples Who Make Disciples.' In the 
Discipleshift work, there is a diagram that explains the growth of the disciple. Session 
Two of this project explored these growth groups in discussion and pushed the 
participants to introspectively ponder what stage each one considers themselves to be 


' Jim Putman, Bobby Harington, and Robert Coleman, Discipleshift: Five Steps that Your Church 
Make Disciples Who Make Disciples (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2013). 
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currently. The session taught that spiritual disciplines and being equipped for spiritual 
warfare are essential concepts to the disciple’s growth. 

The session followed with a sermon on the subsequent Sunday, September 18, 
2022. The sermon focused on the importance of spiritual disciplines and warfare. The 
sermon text was Ephesians 6:10-18 and was titled “Fit for the Fight.” 

On Tuesday September 20, 2022, Session Three was held. Only five participants 
attended and submitted material for this session. The session started with a discussion 
that bridged the sermon with the session. The dialogue went around the virtual room that 
identified the connection between the session on the disciple's growth and the second 
sermon, "Fit for the Fight." The content for Session Three evolved around following the 
biblical Christ and not the world's Christ. It was designed to tear down our objective 
views of Christ incompatible with what scripture teaches. An in-depth Bible study 
propelled an engaging conversation on the commands of Christ and the teachings of 
Christ. From a list of scriptures, participants were ultimately taught to reject the world's 
teachings and follow Jesus. Jesus taught his disciples the same concept in word and 
action throughout his three-year ministry on earth. The central tenets of the lesson were 
that disciples are essentially to embrace counter-cultural ideals that could be labeled as 
relaxing in Jesus, detaching for Jesus, and listening to Jesus. 

The sermon connection was preached on the following Sunday, September 25, 
2022. The sermon text was Matthew 16:13-20 and was titled "I Know Who He Is." The 
sermon's emphasis was understanding and knowing Jesus. In the text, the culture had an 
improper view on Jesus, but his disciple, Peter, was able to have the appropriate view of 


Jesus through the revelation of the Father. 
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On Tuesday, September 27, 2022, Session Four was held and all participants 


attended and submitted material. The session began with a discussion that bridged the last 
session's sermon with the current session. Participants shared and identified the 
importance of knowing Christ and growing in Christ. After the conversation of 
recapitulation, the participants engaged in a further study of the commands of Jesus. 
There was a moment of pondering the question, "If we really believed, read, studied, 
memorized, and obeyed everything Jesus commanded every day, would our lives look 
different?" This question provoked quite a response in dialogue. Participants began to 
examine themselves and provide feedback as to how their personal commitment to 
discipleship could be improved. This session went over time. In the previous weeks, 
sessions were only an hour. However, as we studied the commands of Jesus in scripture 
and how they affect our view of discipleship, the discussion was respectfully spirited, and 
participants wanted to continue a half hour longer. There was an introduction to labels for 
consideration as it pertains to discipleship. Each participant privately considered 
themselves for a self-imposed category. 

The teaching communicated three levels of discipleship.” The first stage was 
labeled Stage One: Declaration — a confession of believing in Christ. The teaching 
implied that when an individual’s answer in the affirmative to becoming a believer in 
Christ, they have entered the first stage of discipleship. The study continued with Stage 
Two: Development. The teaching covered the idea that the next level of commitment as 


discipleship revolves around answering in the affirmative to being willing to follow 


? Putman, Harington, and Coleman, Discipleshift. 
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Christ. The idea of following Christ requires obedience, love, and commitment. The 
development of a disciple/disciple-maker shifts from Christ only being Savior but 
accepting him as Savior and Lord. The teaching concluded with the final stage of 
discipleship as labeled: Deployment. The deployment aspect of discipleship calls the 
individual to answer in the affirmative to a commitment to working for Christ. The idea is 
that a disciple at their most mature stage is one who works for God to make more 
disciples.‘ 

The sermon connection was preached on Sunday, October 2, 2022. The sermon 
text was Luke 9:23 and was titled "Embracing Your Cross!" The sermon challenged the 
audience to continue in maturation as a disciple. It highlighted the tension of the text, 
which was to mature as a disciple requires each of us to embrace our own proverbial 
crosses. 

On Tuesday, October 4, 2022, Session Five was held with six participants 
attending and submitting material. The session began with a discussion that bridged the 
last session's sermon with the session. Participants engaged in a discussion on ways the 
modern-day follower of Jesus had to embrace their own crosses. After the opening 
discussion of the recap, we progressed to the fifth lesson, which addressed the idea of 
being a disciple-maker. First Corinthians chapter thirteen was the driving text for the 
study that taught that love is the foundation of disciple-making. We engaged in a lively 


conversation pondering the question, "What are the results of a loveless ministry?" This 


3 Putman, Harington, and Coleman, Discipleshift. 
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question implied that if the culture is not infused with love in and throughout, it is not a 
culture of discipleship. 

After the discussion on love and its relationship to discipleship, I introduced the 
strategy derived from scripture for disciple-making. The strategy revolved around three 
words, win, grow, and send. The teaching explained that to win for Christ as a disciple 
maker means to help seekers become believers through evangelism. The teaching 
continued with the idea of growing believers into disciples. I shared that growing 
disciples requires the disciple-maker to build relationships through an outpouring of love. 
The new believer needs to be established in the faith and taught to live a life of obedience 
to Christ. I communicated that assistance with this notion is the task of the disciple- 
maker. The conclusion of the lesson covered the indication of sending for Christ. Using 
Paul as an example, the lesson outlined that the disciple-maker makes disciples who 
make disciples. Though the idea of the scriptures illustrated this through Paul in 2 
Timothy 2:2. 

e First Generation Disciple — Paul 

e Second Generation of Disciple — Timothy 

e Third Generation of Disciples — Faithful Men 

e Fourth Generation of Disciples — Others? 

On Sunday, October 9, 2022, the sermon connection was preached. The sermon 
title was "Disruptive Discipleship," taken from the text Acts 17:6. In this message, I 
communicated how discipleship could sometimes go against the grain of society and 


disrupt the normal flow of societal order. This is especially the case when the social order 


5 Putman, Harington, and Coleman, Discipleshift. 
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is out of order as it relates to the ways of Christ. In the selected text, discipleship is 
disruptive but effective. The church at Philippi is commissioned to make disciples in 
Amphipolis and Apollonia from Paul's commissioning. Paul also won, grew, and sent 
disciples in Thessalonica. I preached that even though persecution and opposition 
strongly arose and drove Paul and Silas out of the city because he disciples Jason, the 
culture of discipleship was able to continue. 

On Tuesday, October 11, 2022, Session Six was held with six participants 
attending and submitting material. The session opened with a discussion that bridged the 
last session's sermon with the session. The essential question that launched the group into 
Session Six was, "Is the Church God's Strategy for Reaching the World?" This lesson 
was of prime significance as the project's goal is to develop and cultivate a discipleship 
culture. I taught that the culture of our context must shift to embracing the idea of a 
disciple-making community. There was a topical teaching on the doctrine of the Church 
delivered and correlated to the thematic thrust of discipleship. This study examined 
several of the following scriptures to communicate how the faith community, not 
buildings, is the necessary conduit to discipleship (Heb. 13:17, 1 Pt. 5:1-8, 1 Tm. 3:1-13, 
Ti. 1:5-9, Gal. 6:1-5, Acts 2:42-47, Heb. 10:19-25, Eph. 4:11-16, 1 Cor. 12). 

On Sunday, October 16, 2022, the sermon connection was preached. The sermon 
title was "A More Excellent Way," taken from the text 1 Corinthians 12:31. The sermon 
moment was an extension of the teaching moment that combined the truths of God 
intending to reach the world, through the avenue of the Church, by discipleship displayed 


in love. 
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On Tuesday, October 18, 2022, Session Seven was held. The session opened with 


a discussion that bridged the last session's sermon with the session. After the opening 
discussion, we began a study on sharing our faith. I taught from the Bible (Acts 1:6-8) 
how Christ expects and commands us to be his witnesses throughout the world. As we 
looked at Philemon 1:4-7, we highlighted that Paul praises his reader and prays that the 
sharing of faith may continue to be effective. I presented a discussion starter that 
promoted healthy dialogue around the question, "Can you fail at sharing Jesus?" After the 
round table discussion was tied to that question, I taught, and it was agreed upon that the 
only way to fail at sharing faith is not to share it at all. Then a discussion was facilitated 
around the essential question "In what ways has God given you ordained opportunities to 
share your faith with others?" 

After the opening discussion and the topical/biblical study on sharing your faith, 
the remainder of the training session was a facilitated worship based of William Fay’s 
work Sharing Jesus Without Fear.® | walked the participants through Fay’s practical 
process of evangelism and sharing faith in Jesus through casual conversations. This 
workshop was first facilitated around the inquiry of the potential fears that prevent 
followers of Christ from sharing their faith. 

The top fears that keep us from sharing our faith are listed below: 

e I’m afraid of what others will think. 

e I’m afraid of being rejected. 

e I don’t know enough. 


e I’m afraid of losing my friends and relatives. 


© William Fay, Sharing Jesus Without Fear (Nashville TN: B and H Publishing Group, 1999), 16. 
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e [don’t know how.’ 


After discussing the fears that potentially keep followers from sharing their faith, we, in 


keeping with Fay’s work as a guide, discussed the share Jesus questions. 


Share Jesus Questions: 


1. 


2: 


Do you have any kind of spiritual beliefs? 

To you, who is Jesus Christ? 

Do you think there is a heaven and a hell? 

If I told you that Jesus wanted to speak to your heart right now, would you want 


to hear it?® 


These questions are designed to move from casual conversation to seeking an opportunity 


to offer Christ to another. In keeping with Fay’s work, I taught that no response is needed 


for the first three questions, and only evident active listening responses should be 


employed. Once the disciple-maker reaches the fourth question, they can allow the Word 


of God to speak to the individual's heart. The critical question, “If I told you that Jesus 


wanted to speak to your heart right now, would you want to hear it?” encourages the 


individual to continue in the conversation or end it. People, in most cases, will be 


apprehensive about missing an opportunity if met with the tension of the unknown. 


Should the individual want to continue, the disciple-maker would then present the Share 


Jesus Scriptures. 


Share Jesus Scriptures: 


e Romans 3:23 


T Fay, Sharing Jesus Without Fear, 16. 


8 Ray, Sharing Jesus Without Fear, 40. 
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e Romans 6:23 


e John 3:3 


e John 14:6 


e Romans 10:9-11 


e 2 Corinthians 5:15 


Revelation 3:20 


As I continued the training crafted after Fay’s work, I communicated that after the 
fourth question, the disciple-maker could ask the individual to read the Share Jesus 
Scriptures aloud. In so doing, the individual is reading the Word of God, allowing the 
Spirit to minister. After each read scripture, the disciple-maker is to ask the individual 
what the scripture meant to them. Should they provide an appropriate (no matter how 
elementary) answer, the disciple-maker would make the same request of the following 
scripture. Should the answer be off base from the biblical truth, the disciple-maker would 
ask them to reread it. Once each share Jesus Scripture is read, the disciple-maker would 
give what Fay would call invitation to a decision. 

Bring to Decision Questions: 

e Do you believe Jesus died on the cross for you and rose again? 

e Are you willing to surrender your life to Jesus? 

e Are you ready to invite Jesus into your life and into your heart?” 

After the disciple-maker has extended an invitation to Christian discipleship, the 
disciple must trust the Spirit to work. The disciple should engage in prayer for the Spirit 


to convict and draw. Suppose a decision is made to begin a journey of faithfully 


° Fay, Sharing Jesus Without Fear, 40. 
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following Christ. In that case, the disciple-maker should ask if they have a spiritual leader 


and a connection to a faith community. I taught that it is helpful to encourage them to 
commit to devotion to God for at least ten minutes a day, commencing with reading the 
Gospel of John from an easy-to-read translation (New Living Translation, Good New 
Translation, Message Translation). 

After I taught all the material with Fay’s work as a guide, I asked for a volunteer 
from the group. The participant and I engaged in a scenario as if I were someone leading 
them to Christ. I advised the participant to answer freely with no influence on their 
responses. I moved through the process taught in the workshop. After the role-play, the 
discussion around the room as we closed this session was that many felt equipped to 
share their faith. 

On Sunday, October 23, 2022, the sermon connection was preached. The sermon 
title was “Go Do It!” taken from the text Matthew 28:16-20. I gave a biblical exposition 
of the Great Commission narrative in this message. The audience was challenged to not 
just people who come to church but modern-day disciples of Jesus who leave the church 
to be the church. 

On October 25, 2022, we held our eighth and final implementation session. The 
session discussed the bridged sermon and training from the last module. As the project 
concluded, the eighth session was to provide time for questions and answers, recap the 
modules that proceeded the eighth session, and finally, closing conversations about 
discipleship and the culture of the church context. All participants were notified that the 
context associates would be collecting all materials that had not been submitted up until 


that point, and there was a request for the submission of the post-assessments. The post- 
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assessment was an exact replica of the pre-assessment. This tool was used to measure 


growth and understanding as we used this project to test the hypothesis. 


Summary of Learning 

Eight individuals from the lay council with diverse leadership roles within the 
context of Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion Church made up the core of participants for this 
project. Some of the roles the participants are engaged in our context are Christian 
Education, Finance Committee, Deaconesses Board, Stewardess Board, Woman Home 
and Overseas Missionary Society, and Evangelism Board. With this diverse group, this 
project has a solid representation of the context. 

The undermentioned material is a synopsis of the data amassed from the eight- 
week worship training and preaching moments held at the Walls Memorial A.M.E. Zion 
Church. Participants submitted note sheets, reflections on worksheets, journal prompts, 
and pre- and post-assessments about discipleship in their experience and in our context. 
Participants were encouraged to complete each task in detail. It appears that max effort 
was displayed at the beginning of the sessions. Although engagement in training was 


lively, the document submissions could have been more thorough at the end. 


Pre-Assessment Questions and Responses 

1. What is a disciple? 

This question is designed to assess the fundamental understanding of discipleship 
of the participants. Seven out of seven submissions responded in some variation of the 


statement that a disciple is a follower of Christ. While four out of seven left this response 
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as a follower of Christ, three out of seven submissions extended the response to a 
requirement of spreading his word, living by the principles he taught. 

2. How would you describe the system for discipleship at the Walls Memorial 

A.M.E. Zion Church? 

This question is designed to assess the evidence of discipleship being done in our 
context, and if not, it makes the participant aware that this may need to be a future focus. 
This question had a wide range of responses. One participant bluntly and directly stated 
that discipleship in our context is weak. Another responded by saying it was fair and 
another still mentioned there was room for improvement with the appropriate training. 
Four out of seven responded with their feelings of positivity about how discipleship is 
carried out in our context. 

3. How does discipleship relate to relationships? 

This question is designed to assess the understanding of discipleship as it relates 
to the relationship with God, the families, the church, and the world. Three out of seven 
participants responded that discipleship requires us to love one another. One out of seven 
responded by calling it impossible to do one without the other, elaborating on giving 
people time to grow. One out of seven responded that it was impossible to have a proper 
relationship with others unless and until we have a relationship with Christ. One out of 
seven responded by stating that relationships become discipleship when the connected 
practices spiritual disciplines and activities together. One out of seven responded by 
stating that discipleship requires encouragement for growth. 


4. Did Jesus’ disciples have the same views while following him? 
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This question is designed to assess the understanding of discipleship as it relates 
to the practice of appropriate Christology. Six out of seven participants responded that the 
disciples did not have the same views as Jesus and had to be taught. One out of seven 
participants said they had the same views as Jesus. 

5. How does salvation happen? 

This question is designed to assess the understanding of the Spirits role in the 
discipleship process. Four out of seven participants responded by stating that salvation 
happens through confession and belief. Three out of seven participants agreed that 
confession was necessary, but each added that an element of continual obedience is 
necessary. 

6. What is the importance of growing disciples in a faith community? 

This question is designed to assess the understanding of how the church works in 
discipleship. Seven out of seven participants each responded with answers to what the 
faith community is, for example, a place to worship, study God’s word, pray for one 
another and support the needy. No participant submitted a response to the connection of 


the church to discipleship. 


Session One Worksheet/Journal Responses 

1. What are the characteristics of a disciple? 

Three out of seven participants responded that characteristics of a disciple include 
following Jesus, being changed by Jesus, and being committed to the mission of Jesus to 
make disciples. One out of seven participants responded that characteristics of a disciple 


include being compassionate, a person of good will, and being loyal. One out of seven 
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participants responded that the characteristics of a disciple include following Christ, 
sharing your faith, and being consistent in your walk with Christ. One out of seven 
participants responded that the characteristics of a disciple include following Jesus, 
learning from Jesus, and obeying Jesus. One out of seven participants responded that the 
characteristics of a disciple include following Christ in spiritual inadequacy for the 
purpose of spiritual transformation. 

2. What are three key attributes to discipleship? 

After sharing in the training session one teaching on basic tenets of discipleship 
each participant responded to this journal prompt an answer that reflects the lesson. 
Seven out of seven participants responded that the key attributes of discipleship are 
committing to following Christ, committing to being changed by Christ, and being 


committed to the mission of Christ to make disciples. 


Session Two Worksheet/Journal Responses 

1. How should our relationship with Christ influence our relationship with 

others? 

Four out of seven participants responded that with a statement connected to the 
love of Jesus within the disciple should be displayed in love to others. One out of seven 
participants responded our relationship with Christ should lead us to being forgiving, 
patient, understanding, and nonjudgmental. One out of seven participants responded that 
we should be a light for Christ. One out of seven participants responded that we should 


be committed to the growth of all children of God. 
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Session Three Worksheet/Journal Responses 

1. How does the world’s view of discipleship differ from the view of Jesus? 

One out of five participants responded that the world’s view of discipleship is 
confrontational, and Jesus’ view of discipleship is transformational. One out of five 
participants responded that the world wants to be popular, and Jesus wants us to listen to 
and live for him. One out of five participants responded that the world view of 
discipleship is that believers maintain a pre-salvation mentality doing what they think is 
right in their own eyes. Jesus requires us to completely surrender to him. One out of five 
participants responded that Jesus’ view teaches to accept the biblical Christ and the world 
does not completely understand the biblical Jesus. One out of five participants responded 


the world refuses to follow Jesus. 


Session Four Worksheet/Journal Responses 

1. What are the steps to obedience? 

After engaging in the fourth session 8/8 participants responded to this prompt by 
stating that the steps of obedience were first believing in Christ, following after Christ, 
and working for Christ. 

2. What does it mean to take up a cross and follow Jesus? 

One out of eight participants responded by stating enduring persecution for the 
cause of Christ. One out of eight participants responded by stating a disciple must lay 
aside their strengths, pick up their weaknesses and come to terms with following Jesus. 
One out of eight participants responded by stating taking up a cross means to be willing 


to die to yourself and surrender your life and will to Jesus. Four out of eight participants 
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responded by stating a similar statement centered around going through trails because of 


following Christ. 


Session Five Worksheet/Journal Responses 

1. What does disciple making require of the individual? 

Three out of six participants responded to this prompt with similar statements that 
centered around loving others enough to want to reach them and assist them in growing 
in Christian maturity. Two out of six participants responded to this prompt with similar 
statements that centered around mentoring those who are new converts or young in the 
faith. One out of six participants responded to this prompt by stating an individual must 
deny themselves, take up their cross and follow Jesus and not allow any outside forces 
hinder the mission. 

2. Should evangelism be incorporated in an individual’s lifestyle? 

Six out of six participants responded to this prompt in the affirmative. After the 
session discussion it was unanimously understood that Jesus calls his followers to win 


disciples, grow disciples, and send disciples to make disciples. 


Session Six Worksheet/Journal Responses 
1. Why is it important to get every disciple using his or her gift in the proper way 
in the body of Christ? 
Six out of six participants each agreed that every believer has a God given gift to 


be used in the faith community. Three out of six participants acknowledged the gift of all 
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believers and addressed its importance with similar statements centering around the 
health of the faith community. 

2. What is the goal of the disciple making community? 

Four out of six participants responded to this prompt by stating that the goal of 
each disciple making community is to teach, grow, send, and cultivate support for others. 
These efforts are to develop believers in the likeness of Christ. One out of six participants 
responded to the prompt by stating that the goal of each disciple making community is to 
live a life so that others will see the love of Christ in his followers. One out of six 
participants responded to the prompt by stating that the goal of each disciple making 
community is to reach the masses. 

3. How can the individual disciple help the faith community become healthy? 

One out of six participants responded to the prompt by stating that individual 
disciples help the faith community become healthy by equipping the saints to make 
disciples. One out of six participants responded to the prompt by stating that individual 
disciples help the faith community become healthy by growing in the likeness of Christ. 
Three out of six participants responded to the prompt with similar statements centered 
around the individual disciples helping by operating in their God-given gifts used for the 
purpose of reaching more souls for Christ. One out of six participants responded to the 
prompt by stating that individual disciples help the faith community become healthy 
maintain individual health and doing work. The participant communicated that self- 
evaluation is necessary with desire for continued growth. 

4. Isa focused model for discipleship as a community important. 


Six out of six participants responded to this prompt in the affirmative. 
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Session Seven Worksheet/Journal Responses 

1. Do you feel equipped to be used to lead someone to Christ? 

One out of six participants answered this prompt by explaining how they would 
practically lead someone to Christ. Two out of six participants responded to this prompt 
with similar statements centered around their commitment to being available. Three out 


of six participants answered this prompt in the affirmative. 


Session Eight Post Assessment 

1. What is a disciple? 

Four out of seven participants responded with similar statements centered around 
the idea of an individual who continues to mature in their walk with Christ ultimately 
aiming to lead others to Christ. Two out of seven participants responded with similar 
statements that centered around the idea of following Jesus and following his example of 
encouraging others to follow. One out of seven participants responded to this prompt by 
stating a disciple is someone who follows Jesus, grows closer to Jesus, and wins people 
for Jesus. 

2. How would you describe the system for discipleship at the Walls Memorial 

A.M.E. Zion Church? 

Each of the seven submissions responded to this prompt indicating that our 
context is not a culture of discipleship in terms of our intentionality of doing things. The 
Walls context is a faith community, according to our participants, that aspires to reach the 


lost and live for Christ, but more intentionality must be realized for the culture to shift. 
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3. How does discipleship relate to relationships? 

Three out of seven participants responded to this prompt with similar statements 
indicating that relationship building, fellowship, and sense of community is vital to 
intentional discipleship. One out of seven participants responded to this prompt by stating 
that relationships with others do not automatically equate to discipleship. One out of 
seven participants responded to this prompt by stating that discipleship and relationships 
are grounded in prayer, scripture, evangelism, and service in efforts to growing in 
Christian maturity. Two out of seven participants elected not to answer this prompt. 

4. Did Jesus’ disciples have the same views while following him? 

Seven out of seven participants responded to this prompt with similar statements 
that indicated the disciples did not having the same views as Jesus until Jesus revealed his 
plan to them. 

5. How does salvation happen? 

Seven out of seven participants responded to this prompt with similar statements 
that indicated salvation by confessing and committing to faith in Jesus. 

6. What is the importance of growing disciples in a faith community? 

Seven out of seven participants responded to this prompt with similar statements 
that indicating that the faith community is essential in that God wants to use the Church 


to reach the world. 


Conclusion 
This project was enriching and impactful to both participant and facilitators. 


While my context associates were not immediate participants, they were present and 
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engaged in every session and offered informal yet positive feedback on how the trainings 


impacted them. This project certainly broadens my horizons in research and scholastic 
review. 

The biblical foundations work opened even my eyes on how intentional 
discipleship should be carried out. While I maintained, I believe, and appropriate view of 
a discipleship theology, it was refreshing to discover that my vantage point was not 
merely preconceived notions but were in line with the biblical text. The historical study 
was also insightful as I was able to discover how discipleship has stood the test of time in 
and through the church of my birth and the church of my choice, the A.M.E. Zion 
Church. 

Furthermore, through the examinations of theology I was able to engage in the 
theology of liberation and how Jesus certainly ascribed to this branch of theology. This 
allowed me to arrive to the conclusion that to follow Jesus is to embrace the theology of 
liberation as he embraced. I was introduced through study and research adaptive 
leadership and was able to draw the connection to the methods of Jesus’ teaching and 
training. 

As I progressed through the project as proposed, I was able to wed my passions 
and upbringing with a need for my congregation as I continue in the endeavor to facilitate 
a culture of discipleship in my faith community. From a macro perspective the project 
was successful. We maintained that if the participants of the project are trained to 
understand the biblical mandate and ecclesial value of discipleship, then they would feel 
more equip to make disciples. The result of a successful training would be a culture 


within the faith community be intentional in discipleship methods. 
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In the pre-assessment portion of the project, participants showed a surface-level 
understanding of the definition of a disciple. When there were no direct responses 
concerning the faith communities’ role in the discipleship process, that highlighted a 
problem. Relationship building and Jesus' relationship with his disciples contributed to 
their process, which is still valid for the contemporary disciple/disciple-maker. As stated 
in the hypothesis, the ecclesial value of discipleship has yet to be intentionally 
appreciated in our context. 

After the first session of the training, the participants could communicate beyond 
the simplistic definition of a disciple as one who follows Christ. They could now 
communicate more profoundly about what following Christ ultimately involved. 

While the pre-assessment showed that there was more to be underscored for the 
culture of the context in its endeavor to be discipleship-focused, Session One allowed 
participants to have a deeper understanding of what a disciple genuinely is in practice and 
theory. In Session Two, participants understood the role of the disciple. Disciples 
consider those they are in or desire to be in a relationship with via the faith community, 
and love is a correct and underlying theme that makes this possible. 

Session Three was thematically driven by the theological foundations of this 
project. The participants showed that understanding the biblical viewpoints of Jesus is 
extremely important, especially for those who endeavor to make disciples of Jesus. 
Session Four participants understood that discipleship requires the believer to completely 
surrender in obedience to Christ and allow his will and his word to lead the totality of 


their being. 
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In Session Five, participants continued to grow in their in-depth understanding of 
what discipleship entails. It was evident that each participant understood that discipleship 
should be a lifestyle. In Session Six, it was apparent that participants began to understand 
and appreciate the role of the Church as God’s strategy for reaching the world. In Session 
Six, we reached the core of the project, which revolves around the idea of a culture of 
discipleship. To establish such a culture, ecclesial value to the efforts of discipleship must 
be acknowledged. The participants in the project were each able to communicate an 
understanding that God intends to use the faith community to facilitate discipleship. 

In Session Seven, participants were given practical training on sharing faith. They 
were also able to be engaged in scenarios to exercise such training. After the training, 
there was a unanimous response that the participants of the project felt equipped to share 
their faith in efforts to reach others to make disciples of Christ. In Session Eight, the 
participants realize how the church was essential. The expected results were that trained 
participants would see the ecclesial value of discipleship. While each of them recognizes 
a need for more shifting in the context, this realization points to a successful hypothesis. 

With the project in end, the work continues. It is my goal to continue to push the 
context to shift to intentional discipleship on all levels for all congregants that we might 


win, send, and grow the world to the glory of God. 
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